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@ SEARCH FOR PURPOSE, by 
Arthur E. Morgan, first chairman of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority (Watts, 

15s) is an intriguing book. He des- 

cribes his outlook as one of “aggressive 
hope”. “One of the tragedies of life 
is the large number of people who 
have not found anything significant to 
do with their lives . . . But now a 
change is coming; partly through 
growing freedom from _ traditional 
authority, partly from increased educa- 
tion, partly from observation of the 
breakdown of a modern society in 
which personal action and motives 
deteriorate in the lack of a public 
opinion to support them; partly from 
the growing realisation that with man’s 
increasing control of Nature he may 
destroy himself unless his motives are 
changed . . . There is one supreme 
virtue a man may have. It is loyalty 

to the adventure of life .. . To be a 

dilettante, playing with life, is treason.” 


Git is always a refreshment to read 
again of John Stuart Mill, to mark 
the course of his brave upright spirit 

and to remember all he did for the 

encouragement of those who came 
after him. Thanks are due to Ruth 

Borchard for a good piece of work in 

JOHN STUART MILL, THE MAN 

(Watts, 18s). The same publishers 

have other volumes of pith and 

mettle: for instance, REASON IN 

ACTION—at not more than 8s 6d— 

in which Hector Hawton, Archibald 

Robertson, J. B. Coates, Donald Ford, 

and H. J. Blackham, all practised 

writers who have never put out their 
thinking to be done for them, ask 

bluntly and with clarity, What can I 

believe? What is the purpose of life? 

Humanism—what is it?’ 

THE COUNTRYMAN 


« It remains to be said that Dr Ashley 
Montagu’s scholarship is wide and 
unusual, his writing enthusiastic and 

clear, and his capacity to stimulate 

students obviously considerable . . . 

this book [THE DIRECTION OF 

HUMAN DEVELOPMENT, | by 

M. F. Ashley Montagu; Watts, 28s] 

is an example of American scientific 

humanism at its best.’ 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


For prices of RPA and Thinker’s 
Reading Club Editions see p 18 


Worry and upsets between husbands and 
wives so frequently arise through lack of 
modern family planning. This useful book 
deals frankly with many of the questions 
which too often have to go unanswered. 
Written in an understanding and straight- 
forward way, “PLANNED FAMILIES” 
can help to resolve one of the commonest 
and most serious problems in married life. 
Every married couple should have a copy. 
You can get yours now—absolutely free. 
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To: Planned Families Publications, 
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HUMANISM & GOD 


MONG the many inquiries we receive about the 
Aree of humanism, one of the commonest is 
whether it is a new name for atheism. It is, of 
course, a rather old name for rationalism which, in recent 
years, has come into fashion. Rationalists are not neces- 
sarily atheists; many prefer to call themselves agnostics. 
In the past, some of the most honoured names in the free- 
thought movement were deists. There is no need for any- 
one to be confused by the fact that the same family of 
ideas has been described in different periods by different 
names. Freethinkers, rationalists, and humanists belong to 
the same stock, but their most distinguishing characteristic 
is not their attitude to the belief in God. It is intellectual 
provincialism to be surprised or perplexed because the 
question of the existence of God is not central to human- 
ism. Yet even a glancing acquaintance with non-Christian 
philosophies shows that there is nothing novel in such a 
position. It was adopted by Confucius and Buddha in the 
East and by Epicurus in the West. The Epicureans did not 
necessarily dispute the existence of gods, but they were 
satisfied that the gods did not interfere with human affairs. 
The Christian God is a fusion between the Unmoved 
Mover of Aristotle—who was content to watch the wheels 
of the universe go round—and the Jewish God, who 
continually interfered with the process. Pascal expressed 
the difference between these ill-matched concepts as ‘ The 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and the God'of the 
philosophers’. No humanist could believe in the former, 
but some have believed in the latter. Today, however. 
deism is out of favour and most humanists would probably 
agree that to exist is to make a difference and that to say 
that something exists which produces no effects is to talk 
nonsense. The overwhelming majority of contemporary 
humanists look forward with Julian Huxley to the time 
when * it will be as impossible for an intelligent, educated 
man or woman to believe in a God as it is now to believe 
that the earth is flat or that disease is a divine punishment ’. 
The reason why humanism cannot be simply equated 
with atheism is that some atheists (such as Nietzsche) could 
not possibly be described as humanists. What is distinctive 
about humanism is less its views on God than its beliefs 
about man. The mere rejection of the supernatural does 
not entail the ideals and way of life to which the humanist 
is committed, but it is a necessary first step. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


THE HUMANIST INTERNATIONAL 


the First International 

Humanist Congress in Am- 
sterdam. It was an exhilarating 
experience. There was a sense 
of setting out on a new and 
adventurous project which might 
have far-reaching consequences. 
Last month I was delighted to 
renew acquaintance with human- 
ists from many lands whom I 
met for the first time in Holland. 
I was sorry that Mrs Pandit was 
unable to attend for reasons of 
health, but the platform for the 
public meeting nevertheless had 
a cosmopolitan look. 

No one can have done more 
to create an international move- 
ment than Dr J. P. van Praag. 
The impressive advance of the 
American Humanist Association 
owes much to the initiative of 
Mr and Mrs Lloyd Morain. 
Thanks to Mr Kristian Horn, 
there is an active humanist 
organization in Norway. Mrs 
Ellen Roy carries on the work 
of her late husband in India 
under the banner of Radical 
Humanism. Then there is the 
powerful wing represented by 
the American Ethical Union. 
That all these elements should 
meet together to formulate a 
philosophy for modern man is a 
significant portent. 


Fi: years ago I attended 


It Could Happen Here 


VEN now there is a disguised 

censorship in this country 
exerted by pressure groups. So 
far they have succeeded in 
creating an atmosphere in which 
many newspaper proprietors 
and film producers—not to 
mention broadcasting—are ner- 
vous of doing anything that 
might offend the tender suscep- 
tibilities of the Catholic minor- 
ity. We should be warned by 
American experience before it 
is too late. In the United States 
160 authors, playwrights, profes- 
sors, and editors have published 
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Dr Bronowski addressing this year’s 


a protest against the activity of 
groups which exert censorship 
behind the scenes. By far the 
strongest is NODL (National 
Organization for Decent Litera- 
ture) which is largely made up 
of Roman Catholic laymen. It 
has devised its own index of 
prohibited books. They include 
novels by Joyce Cary, Erskine 
Caldwell, William Faulkner, 
Ernest Hemingway, Aldous 
Huxley, Christopher Isherwood, 
D.H.Lawrence, Albert Moravia, 
and John Dos Passos. 


Death-Bed Conversions 


HAVE been asked by several 
readers whether the late Pro- 
fessor von Neumann was con- 
verted on his death-bed to 


Catholicism. Von Neumann 
was a brilliant mathematician 
whose work on _ computing 


machines speeded up the first 
atomic bomb by a year and 
quickened the production of the 
H-bomb. Like two other top 
US scientists, Teller and Szillard, 
he came originally from Hun- 
gary. His father was a Jewish 
financier and he came to Prince- 
ton in 1929. It was shortly after 


International Humanist Congress 


his arrival in the United States 
that he was baptized as a Catho- 
lic. In 1937 he obtained a 
divorce and so put himself out- 
side the Church of his adoption. 
He was reconciled, however, 
when he lay dying of one of the 
most painful forms of cancer. 

Since conversion is most com- 
monly the result of shock I don’t 
think it is hard to understand 
why it should sometimes occur 
in the course of a fatal illness. 
The correspondent who chal- 
lenged my comment on Voltaire 
last month will find an objective 
account of his alleged recanta- 
tion on another page. There are 
many biographies he could 
consult, but the version given in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica 
supports my own view that Vol- 
taire died a relapsed heretic 
and we know what used to 
happen to people who repented 
of repenting. 


The Schweitzer Legend 


Bee current Hibbert Journal 
contains an_ article on 
Schweitzer which confirms a 
suspicion I have long held that 
the man and the legend are 
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miles apart. The author, Mr 
C. W. M. Gell, claims to make 
no more than a ‘re-assessment’, 
but this is an under-statement. 
The blunt truth about Schweit- 
zer is that the hospital he 
founded at Lambarene in 1913 
has done much more for him 
than for the natives, whom he 
still regards in the good old- 
fashioned way as children unfit 
for responsibility. No African 
is allowed to sit in his presence. 
He warns his staff never to 
admit any mistake they have 
made before a native. The white 
man must be infallible. 

No wonder that the defenders 
of apartheid quote Schweitzer’s 
praise of colonialism with warm 
approval, and that in India his 
attacks on nationalism are 
received with dismay. His 
slogan, ‘Reverence for life’, 
goes ill with such diehard blim- 
pishness. No doubt he is a great 
Biblical scholar and an accom- 
plished musician, but would he 
have become a world figure if 
he had not dramatically aban- 
doned a career in Europe to live 
in the jungle? Not everyone 
who makes an act of spectacular 
renunciation wins immediate 
fame and finally the Nobel 
Prize. There is really no need 
to talk about it in bated breath 
or to pretend that a small hospi- 
tal in the jungle, lacking in 
modern sanitation and hygiene, 
is any real contribution to the 
enormous problems of Africa 
today. 


More Mouths, Tighter Belts 


REPARATIONS are being made 

for the Centennial Celebra- 
tion of Lourdes, which starts 
next February and will last a 
year. Thousands of pilgrims 
will wend their way to a shrine 
that has found a dangerous rival 
in Fatima. The latter has been 
skilfully used as an anti-Com- 
munist crusade, but Lourdes—to 
judge from the latest encyclical 
—will be employed to strengthen 
the faithful against the tempta- 
tion of birth control. At least 
that seems to be the real message 
wrapped up in the florid ver- 
bosity which is characteristic of 
all papal pronouncements. (They 
have one thing at least in com- 


mon with official Marxism: a 
distinctive and execrable literary 
style.) 

The encyclical, addressed to 
the French hierarchy, is con- 
cerned with ‘materialism’ in the 
non-philosophical sense. This 
is to be found ‘in the cult of the 
body, in excessive search for 
comforts, in avoidance of all 
austerity of life that prompts 
disrespect for human life even 
to the point of destroying it 
before it has seen the light’. In 
plain language large families 
mean tighter belts. The answer 
to the population problem is not 
contraception but austerity. The 
reluctance of many members of 
the Catholic Church to accept 
this harsh ruling is responsible 
for a steady annual leakage. 
Some cheat, others oscillate 
painfully between sin and repen- 
tance and pay the penalty of 
neurosis. It all seems so 
unnecessary to those outside the 
fold. 


Profitable Imposture 


HEN I visited Lourdes it 

was the close season for 
miracles, but I recall the impres- 
sion made on me by the contrast 
between the vulgarity of the 
Rosary Church and the magnifi- 
cence of the mountains in the 
background. Huysmans, despite 
his conversion, was appalled by 
what he described as ‘a dropsical 
circus, a Savoy cake-mould 
flanked by three domed boiler 
covers of zinc, a hemorrhage of 
bad taste’. The town itself is 
like a vast Woolworths, bursting 
with rosaries, oleographs, and 
those pale blue and white statu- 
ettes at which Bernadette herself 
laughed disdainfully. 

But I admire the way she 
stood up to her inquisitors. She 
would not tell them the ‘secret’ 
which the Virgin Mary imparted 
to her. 

‘If I told you it wouldn't 
be a secret any more,’ she said. 
They pressed her hard: ‘And if 
the Holy Father were to ask 
you?’ After a pause she replied, 
in the spirit of Joan of Arc: 
‘The Holy Father’s a man as 
well. I should tell him nothing.’ 
She was removed to a convent 
at Nevers and made to scrub 


floors. A town grew up and the 
flow of pilgrims brought un- 
dreamed of prosperity to 
hoteliers and traffickers in sacred 
bric-a-brac. The recent investi- 


‘gations of Dr D. J. West seem 


to me to confirm the verdict of 
the late Dean Inge: ‘This profit- 
able imposture!’ 


Passage to India 


AM not at all surprised that 

Professor J. B. S. Haldane 
has emigrated to India. It must 
be four years ago that he told 
me of his desire to find such an 
appointment on retiring from 
University College. He will be 
working at the Statistical Insti- 
tute, Calcutta, and as he re- 
marked, a biologist will not be 
short of material there. Some 
of his former colleagues were 
puzzled by the warmth of his 
enthusiasm for the new India. 
but he always expresses himself 
with challenging vigour. In the 
Rationalist Annuai, 1954, he 
maintained that since the Indian 
Government refused to associate 
itself either with the Soviet or 
American bloc it could claim to 
represent a third force. In spite 
of the poverty and superstition 
of the masses, ‘A man who 
wishes to do so can communi- 
cate a wider variety of ideas to 
his fellows in India than in any 
other country .. . If India be- 
comes a Communist State within 
the next thirty years, which is 
quite possible, there will, I think, 
be more freedom for the aver- 
age man who does not feel any 
urge to communicate novel 
ideas ; but there will, for a time 
at least, be less freedom for 
intellectuals’. And as- if this 
were not praise enough, he went 
on to emphasize what India 
could contribute to European 
ethics. ‘One such contribution 
is certainly a more ethical atti- 
tude towards animals. Another 
is religious toleration. Perhaps 
the most important at the 
present moment is a real love 
of peace.’ He has written an- 
other article on this theme for 
the Rationalist Annual, 1958, 
which, incidentally, will also 
contain a report on Lourdes by 
Dr West. 


Hector HAWTON 
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HOW DID 


VOLTAIRE DIE? 


by ROYSTON PIKE 


What is the truth behind the story that 
Voltaire recanted and died a Catholic ? 


HEN Professor Gilbert Murray was on 

his deathbed a few months ago, a 

Roman Catholic priest of his acquain- 
tance seized the opportunity to restore him to the 
Church into which he had been baptized in 
infancy. 

Somehow the story reached the newspapers, and 
the morbid and impertinent curiosity was still 
further inflamed when it was made known that 
the ashes of the great humanist, of the man who 
for at least seventy of his ninety-one years had 
been a ‘reverent Agnostic’, were to be interred 
within the walls of Westminster Abbey, that 
Valhalla of the British people which is also a 
centre of worship of the Established Church. 

From the confused record of what took place 
one thing stands out in pleasant relief, the restraint 
and good sense of the Murray family. Nor should 
blame be attached to the priest who caused all 
the bother—at least, not very much. After all, if 
you believe—really believe—that outside the true 
Church there is no salvation, but that good men 
and bad men alike are doomed to eternal damna- 
tion in a hell of literal fire and torments of the 
most exquisite description, then you would be 
less than human if you did not take all steps in 
your power to preserve a soul tottering on the 
brink of the fearful abyss. A few drops of conse- 
crated oil, a few holy words, a few consoling 
gestures—and the soul which was in such deadly 
peril puts out safely on the sea which washes the 
shores of the eternal world . . . Who, believing 
that, would be deterred by nasty remarks about 
soul-snatching *? 


‘ The Patriarch of Ferney ’ 


Such last-minute attempts at conversion are a 
recognized activity in the Catholic Church, and 
also in the Protestant communions, although in 
their case it is not a sacramental rite but a verbal 
confession of reliance on the ‘merits of the 
Redeemer’ which is considered to be of saving 
efficacy. The name that springs to mind in this 
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A bust of Voltaire in the Louvre, Paris 


connection is Voltaire’s, and even after the lapse 
of nearly 200 years it is worth while to try to 
pierce the fog of anecdote and surmise and down- 
right lying that surrounds his passing. 

The story begins in February 1778, when 
Voltaire. a shrivelled ancient, entered Paris on 
what was to prove his last visit. He had been 
away so long, first at Berlin and then at his 
chateau of Ferney, on the outskirts of Geneva, 
that he had become a legend. Everyone had heard 
of the * Patriarch of Ferney’, who had spent a 
long life in combating oppression and superstition, 
and they hastened to see him in the flesh. The 
house where he stayed was thronged from morn- 
ing to night, and when he went out a crowd hung 
about his coach. Before long the excitement of 
his reception, the sad thrill of meeting old friends, 
the pressure of literary business, began to tell on 
the old man’s quivering nerves and attenuated 
frame. He had not been three weeks in Paris 
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when his personal physician, Dr Tronchin, let it 
be known that ‘M de Voltaire is living on the 
capital of his strength, whereas all his true friends 
must wish that he should live only on his income’. 
The next day Voltaire received a letter from a 
priest in the neighbourhood, one Abbé Gaultier, 
asking if he might be allowed to visit him since 
his intention was ‘to render you the greatest of 
all services; I may do so with the help of Him 
who chooses the weakest to confound those who 
are most strong’. 

Voltaire seems to have been touched by this 
concern for his welfare shown by a complete 
stranger; he replied at once, and the tone of his 
letter was so friendly as to surprise and displease 
some of those around him. * Your letter, Sir,’ it 
ran, ‘appears to me that of an honest man... I 
am 84 years old; I must soon appear before God, 
the Maker of all the worlds. If you have some- 
thing to tell me, I shall think it a duty and an 
honour to receive your visit, in spite of the 
sufferings which overwhelm me.” 


An Excellent Impression 

The Abbé needed no further encouragement 
but presented himself forthwith in Voltaire’s salon. 
It turned out that he was a Jesuit priest of good 
standing, and that he was acting entirely on his 
own and not as the emissary of the Archbishop of 
Paris or even as yet of the local parish priest, the 
curé of St Sulpice. He was the chaplain of a 
hospital for incurables, where he said Mass every 
day; he offered to remember Voltaire in his 
prayers, and the offer was accepted. ‘Un bon 
imbecile’, was Voltaire’s half-humorous, half- 
contemptuous, description of Gaultier after he 
had taken his leave. 

All the same, the old priest had made an excel- 
lent impression, and when, only a few days later, 
Voltaire was seized with violent coughing and 
spitted blood, he asked that he should be sent for. 
His coming was delayed until Voltaire felt much 
better, but he arrived at length and was at once 
admitted to the old man’s bedroom. There the 
two engaged in a private conversation for about 
an hour. Then the door was opened and the 
Abbé emerged, holding a paper in his hand. It 
was in Voltaire’s handwriting, and evidently had 
been made ready in advance. Here it is, in full: 
‘I, the undersigned, declare that, having suffered 
from spitting of blood for four days, at the age 
of 84, and being unable to get to church, the curé 
of St Sulpice having been willing to add to his 


good works by sending me the Abbé Gaultier, 
priest, I have confessed to him; and that, if God 
will dispose of me, I die in the Catholic religion 
in which I was born, hoping the Divine Mercy will 
deign to pardon all my faults, and that if ever I 
have scandalized the Church, I seek the pardon 
of the Church and of God.—Signed, Voltaire, 
March 2nd, 1778, in the house of the Marquis de 
Villette, in the presence of the Abbé Mignot, my 
nephew, and of the Marquis de Villevielle, my 
friend.’ 

Why did he do it? Some have thought that he 
had his tongue in his cheek, and was just amusing 
himself with making the old priest a fool. This 
seems unlikely, for Voltaire was never cruel in the 
face of simple honesty. It is just possible, on the 
other hand, that he was deadly serious, that he 
really meant what he said. After all, he had been 
born into a Catholic home, he had been educated 
at a Jesuit seminary (and an excellent education 
it was), he had numerous friends and relations in 
the Church and had corresponded on terms of 
intimacy with the Pope, and in his entourage at 
Ferney was an old refugee Jesuit, on whom he 
had taken pity in his misfortunes. Then he was 
never an infidel in the atheistic sense; he was a 
Deist, and a consistent one. Two days before 
making his declaration to Gaultier he had written 
out what we may regard as his truest confession 
of faith: ‘I die adoring God, helping my friends, 
not hating my enemies, and detesting superstition.’ 
When he declared that ‘ if there were no God, we 
should have to invent Him’, he meant it, just as 
he saw nothing incongruous in the church that he 
had built just within his chateau gates, with the 
inscription (as I saw it myself, a few years ago) 
above the porch, Deo erexit Voltaire. 


Turned Away from the Cemetery 

Even so, the declaration that he put into 
Gaultier’s hand has a strange-sounding ring about 
it. Why, to repeat, did he do it? Perhaps the 
answer lies in what he remembered had happened, 
nearly fifty years before, when Adrienne 
Lecouvreur died. That famous actress, who had 
been one of his dearest friends and who had died 
in his arms, was refused Christian burial because 
of the rumour that she had taken poison ; instead, 
her body was turned away from the cemetery and 
thrust at dead of night in a grave in a piece of 
waste ground. Voltaire was filled with rage at 
the Church’s action, and he found it impossible 
to forget, still less to forgive. As his own end 
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drew near, he was fearful that his body, too, 
would be treated with similar contumely, and it 
has been suggested that he wished to make his 
peace with the ecclesiastical authorities in order 
that it might be avoided. We may wonder why 
he, of all men, hankered so after burial in conse- 
crated ground, but philosophers are not always 
models of rational behaviour. That this may be 
the explanation is supported by a remark that he 
made to one of his friends a few days later. 
“They won’t throw me into the sewers now, for I 
have made my confession to Abbé Gaultier.’ 


Confession Demanded 


But if this was indeed his desire and intention, 
he had miscalculated. The priests remembered 
only too well that for a generation and more he 
had been their bitterest, and most successful, 
opponent and they determined to wrest from him 
a confession which should be even more emphatic 
and unequivocal. When it was reported that 
Voltaire was sinking fast, his body exhausted and 
his mind numbed by increasing doses of lauda- 
num, the Abbé Gaultier and De Tersac, curé of 
St Sulpice, presented themselves at his door and 
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insisted upon seeing him. A library of books has 
been written about what followed, but there is 
agreement that they demanded of him as he lay 
at the point of death, ‘ Monsieur de Voltaire, you 
have reached the end of your life; do you 
acknowledge the divinity of Jesus Christ?’ And 
several witnesses relate that the dying man’s reply 
was the plea, pathetic but with a touch of defiance 
in it, “ Leave me to die in peace’. 

Thus it is abundantly clear that there was no 
death-bed recantation, no repudiation of the 
beliefs that had been his all through his long life, 
no retreat from his attitude of intense hostility to 
that combination of bigotry and prejudice, priestly 
humbug and persecuting power, that he denomi- 
nated Il’Infame. Nor is there the slightest reason 
to put any trust in the horrific tales that have 
pointed the moral in so many pietistic tracts, the 
agonized shrieks, the frightened prayers, the 
raving blasphemies. ‘To the very last moment, 
everything showed the goodness and benevolence 
of his character, everything bespoke tranquillity, 
peace, and resignation,’ declared his adopted 
daughter, the Marquise de Villette, in whose 
house he died, on the night of May 30, 1778. She 
was there, and she was in the best position to 
know. 


To the Pantheon 

Disappointed in their prey, the priests hurried 
away, and no doubt joined in the plans of the 
Archbishop of Paris to deny a Christian funeral. 
But the refusal was anticipated, and Voltaire’s 
nephew, the Abbé Mignot, hurried the corpse 
away to the abbey of Scelliéres, where it was 
interred with the rites of the Church. Thirteen 
years later the corpse which had so narrowly 
escaped being thrown into the kennels was 
brought back in a tremendous demonstration of 
a people’s love and gratitude and sense of glory 
to the Pantheon in Paris. There they still show 
you Voltaire’s tomb, although there is reason to 
suspect that it is an empty one, for there is a story 
that at the Bourbon restoration after the fall of 
Napoleon Voltaire’s remains were dug up and 
re-interred in waste land outside Paris. 

But what has he to do with tombs? It is not a 
poor handful of grey dust that we hold in honour 
but the memory of the man himself whom 
Macaulay so splendidly epitaphed. ‘ Bigots and 
tyrants, who had never been moved by the 
wailing and cursing of millions, turned pale at 
his name.’ 
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AMEND THIS LAW — XII 


‘NOBODY’S CHILD’ 


by C. G. L. DU CANN 


Under the present legitimacy laws an illegitimate 
child is stigmatized for the whole of its life 


[T= legal position of being a bastard in 
England is interesting, if not particularly 
edifying. Eversley, in his text-book on the 
Law of Domestic Relations, tells us that the 
English law is ‘ somewhat stern in its treatment of 
Bastards’; but it is, at any rate, much less stern 
than it used to be. Like much other bad and 
unjust law, this is a hangover from the ancient 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence which regarded a birth 
unsanctified by Holy Church as highly reprehen- 
sible ; the result of deadly sin, and a stigma upon 
both mother and child. 

In the course of centuries this moral obloquy 
has grown fainter and fainter. The unmarried 
woman has come up in the world, and with the 
widespread knowledge of contraceptives female 
chastity has become less consequentially import- 
ant. ‘Unmarried wives’, as the mistresses of 
soldiers in war-time were called, attained to an 
equality for pay and allowance (which in a 
materialistic age was what mattered most) with 
their lawfully-wedded sisters. Later, payments 
under social-security legislation, such as_ the 
Family Allowances Act and the National Insur- 
ance Act, carried on the new tradition. For the 
poor, the birth of a bastard is no longer an 
economic, as well as a social, disaster, as it used 
to be within living memory. 


Skeleton in the Cupboard 


Nowadays, too, a bastard may go through life 
in the modern world without public stigma or 
pecuniary disadvantage. Most of them certainly 
do. Yet it is highly desirable that the law on this 
question should be civilized further and brought 
up to date. At its best it is a stumbling-block 
and an offence to the sensitive, leading to shame- 
faced concealment of a ‘skeleton in the cupboard’. 
It brings no compensating advantage to the indi- 
vidual. In divorce proceedings painful cases 


publicizing the bastardization of offspring often 
arise: a cause of lifelong humiliation to the 
innocent and sensitive. 

Reform is therefore desirable. 

What is a legal bastard? It is a child born out 
of lawful wedlock—whether the mother be married 
or single. The married mother may be bigamously 
married ; or married within the prohibited degrees 
of relationship ; or, if lawfully married, have con- 
ceived her child by an adulterous relationship 
which has come to light. 


Inherits No Name 


The ancient legal rule was that a bastard was 
nullius fillius (nobody’s child). Since the days of 
Coke upon Littleton, bastards, therefore, have had 
no right to a surname by inheritance. But they 
can acquire a surname by reputation, or if a 
female, also by marriage. By convention they 
have often taken their mother’s names. Since in 
English law there is no property in a name and 
anyone can adopt any name he pleases, there is 
little in that disability. When a bastard is born, 
by section 7 of the Registration Act of 1874, the 
father’s name is supposed to be left blank—a 
source of painful humiliation in after-life to the 
bastard when a birth-certificate is called for—but 
this legal requirement is often disobeyed by 
‘illegitimate mothers’. No wonder! Who can 
blame them? 

Just as he can inherit no name, similarly the 
bastard cannot inherit a title. But he can, of 
course, earn or otherwise acquire one, especially 
if he is a royal bastard like every child of King 
Charles the Second. The disability as to name or 
title, however, ends with his lifetime; his legiti- 
mate offspring are under no such disability. But 
they cannot inherit back from their parent—a 
classic instance of the sins of the father (and 
mother, incidentally) being visited upon the 
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children not merely ‘to the third or fourth 
generation’ but for ever. 

Worse than his legal inability to inherit name 
or title is the bastard’s legal inability to inherit 
landed, as well as intestate personal, property, 
except on the intestacy of the mother under the 
Administration of Estates Act.. As a consequence 
of these disabilities, a bastard cannot have any 
heirs except such as are the lawful issue of his 
own body—a far-reaching disability as already 
pointed out. The famous jurist, Blackstone, calling 
the bastard ‘ the innocent offspring of his parents’ 
crimes’ (though in law, neither had committed 
any crime even in Blackstone’s day!) suggests 
that any further disabilities would be ‘ odious, 
unjust and cruel to the last degree ’. 


Amendment Act 


Many, especially the victim and his descen- 
dants, might argue that as the law stands it is 
‘odious, unjust and cruel’. Blackstone considers 
that ‘ civil policy ’, what today we should call the 
public interest, renders this disability necessary. 
This, perhaps, is arguable. 

Persisting for a long time in its view that the 
bastard is ‘ nobody’s child’, the English law was 
slow and reluctant indeed to allow mothers of 
illegitimate children the right to make putative 
fathers contribute to the support of their children. 
As late as 1832, a commission seriously argued 
against it, chiefly on the ground that respectable 
widows had to support their children without a 
man’s help. ‘There can be no reason for giving 
to vice the privileges we deny to misfortune’, ran 
the extraordinary argument. 

Public opinion proved too strong in the end. It 
was pointed out that since the reign of Elizabeth 
the First the father could be compelled to keep 
his child to relieve the poor-rate if it ‘ fell upon 
the parish ’. It was only one step further to relieve 
the mother. In the middle of Victoria’s reign 
another commission reported that ‘affiliation 
should be facilitated’, and consequently the 
Bastardy Act of 1845 was passed giving the 
mother the right to sue the father for a limited 
sum towards the child’s maintenance, to the great 
disgust of many worthy people who looked upon 
it as a direct incitement to immorality. 

In 1872 a Bastardy Laws Amendment Act was 
passed, and it is this statute together with the 
Magistrates Courts Act of 1952 which governs 
the situation today so far as the maintenance of 
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illegitimate children is concerned. As one might 
expect, the pendulum has swung far to the oppo- 
site extreme, and although the evidence of the 
mother has to be ‘ corroborated in some material 
particular ’ by other evidence ‘to the satisfaction 
of the justices’, the male defendant generally has 
a difficult task to escape from the consequences 
of the accusation. The situation has indeed 
changed from that painted by Oliver Goldsmith 
in his Vicar of Wakefield: 


When lovely woman stoops to folly 
And finds, too late, that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy? 
What art can wash her guilt away? 


The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring his bosom, is—to die! 


Nowadays, she gives repentance to her lover 
and wrings his purse as well as his bosom by 
going before a court of summary jurisdiction and 
obtaining an order against him for the sum of 
thirty shillings a week and costs until the child is 
thirteen or sixteen years old. 

It is an amusing anomaly that while any income 
or pension of an ordinary citizen may be attached 
for the purpose of these orders the Army, Navy, 
and Police are protected from the necessities of 
their bastard children so far as their pensions are 
concerned. 

The mother is entitled to the. custody of the 
child in general; and no one will quarrel with 
that. Apart from that, the welfare of the child is, 
as it ought to be, the first and paramount con- 
sideration, but this has only been the rule of law 
since 1925. A court will order a child into the 
custody of any person the mother desires, so long 
as this is not detrimental to the child’s welfare, 
and she can transfer the right and duty to another 
person under the Adoption Act of 1950. 


Parliament’s Power 


As against the mother and her wishes, the father 
has little right indeed, and if a father were as soli- 
citous for the welfare of his illegitimate son as 
the incomparable Lord Chesterfield in his justly- 
famous Letters it would avail little against a 
difficult and recalcitrant mother. There is of 
course an English convention that the fathers of 
bastards are invariably heartless scoundrels only 
too eager to deny their parental responsibilities 
unless and until a legal blunderbuss is presented 
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at their heads; and the state of the law even 
today is based upon that convention. 

Slowly but surely the liberalization of the law 
of illegitimacy makes progress. Once nothing less 
than a special Act of Parliament could legitimate 
a bastard. Thus John of Gaunt’s bastards were 
so legitimated. So was Queen Mary Tudor and 
her sister Queen Elizabeth the First, though they 
had been previously bastardized by an Act of 
Henry VIII. In 1698 the children of the Countess 
of Macclesfield were bastardized by a special Act ; 
and, doubtless as a matter of law, Parliament 
retains its powers of legitimation and bastardiza- 
tion, though they are little likely to be invoked 
nowadays. 


A Grave Defect 


Principally this is because the Legitimacy Act 
of 1926 has provided a simpler, cheaper, and 
easier procedure. This Act, at long last, amended 
the law relating to children born out of wedlock, 
and allowed subsequent marriage to legitimate if 
the father had an English domicile; it also 
allowed bastards to become legitimated by 
extraneous law. But the Act does not operate to 
legitimate a person whose father or mother was 
married to a third person when the illegitimate 
person was born, and many people regard this as 
a grave defect. 

It must be conceded that never in England were 
illegitimate births less reprobated in the general 
opinion than they are at the present time. Though 
the Church never taught that the bastard had a 
double dose of original sin, at any rate directly, 
this was recognized as implicit in its teaching, and 
the stage inherited the idea, so that often the 
villain of the piece was portrayed as an illegiti- 
mate. Often, too, the hero was his legitimate 
brother. A noteworthy example occurs in the 
King Lear of Shakespeare, where this theatrical 
tradition is faithfully, if not slavishly, followed in 
the characters of virtuous Edgar and villainous 
Edmund, both sons of Gloster whose begetting of 
his illegitimate son in a ‘dark and secret place 
cost him his eyes’. 


Innocent People 

This ancient and long-continued tradition 
accounts for the fact that even today the word 
‘bastard’ is in common use by the lowest sort of 
people as a term of vulgar abuse unrelated to the 
facts of birth. Indeed, many of the ignorant who 
use it probably have no notion of its real meaning 


and certainly do not think of its real meaning 
when they utter it as an expletive. 

Though the legal disabilities of bastards today 
are principally confined to their incapacity to 
inherit titles and lands or to succeed on intestacy 
in the way already noted, simple justice requires 
that the law should be reformed in the interests 
of innocent people. In a Utopian world complete 
equality before the law might be looked for and 
all distinction between legitimate Edgar and illegi- 
timate Edmund be swept away, but in Engand 
the female-inheritance of titles is not yet equal to 
the male. 

Since, therefore, complete equality is too 
much to expect at present, for a first instalment 
the law might be reformed to allow the illegiti- 
mate to inherit equally with, if secondarily to, the 
legitimate. Also legitimation should be made easy 
—the easier the better. For example, simple 
declaration of the recognition of parentage by the 
two parents and an application for legitimation 
should suffice. 

It is a stark thought that, as the law stands, 
however distinguished a citizen a bastard may 
become he cannot himself purge his bastardy but 
must lie under the stigma for the whole of his 
life. 

Here is a legal wrong without a remedy that 
needs remedying. It is very certain that an illegi- 
timately-born good citizen is more valuable to 
the State than a legitimately-born evil citizen, and 
that there is no case at all for penalizing the 
innocent bastard. 


No Pressure Group 

What hinders reform in this case? First there is 
no overwhelming public demand for it, most 
people not having given the subject a moment’s 
thought ; and second there are more urgent legal 
grievances in other directions. There is no pressure 
upon politicians by vote, money, or pressure-group 
agitation to attack this branch of the law, so that 
reform is likely to be long-delayed, simple and 
just though it would be. 

Yet if a legal bastard labouring under a sense 
of grievance were to become Lord Chancellor or 
a Cabinet Minister, as he might well nowadays, 
reform would very likely be expedited. This is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished, for such 
an administrator might easily be better in every 
other respect than those to whom we are, unfor- 
tunately, accustomed ; and indeed it is inconceiv- 
able that he could be worse. 


| 


THE HUMANIST TRADITION — VIII 


THE HUMANISM OF FRANCIS BACON 


by B. FARRINGTON 


Bacon believed that applied science could 
transform the conditions of human life 


RANCIS BACON was, for his time, an 
| unusual kind of humanist. Those who ordi- 

narily bear the name were the protagonists 
of a cultural revolution. Their growing acquaint- 
ance with the ancient world had given them an 
enlarged conception of the human _ personality. 
They felt suffocated by the system of beliefs and 
values of the medieval Church and struggled for 
more elbow-room for the individual to develop 
all his potentialities. But Francis Bacon was not 
so much concerned with the claims of the indi- 
vidual. He asserted the claim of the human race 
as a whole to a more active, purposeful, and 
dominant role within the realm of Nature. 

The nature of this claim has not always been 
clearly understood, even by those who have 
written the books about him. So let us have a long 
quotation. Bacon explains the plan of his master 
work, The Great Instauration: 


The sixth part of my work, for which the rest are 
but the preparation, will introduce and reveal the 
philosophy which is the product of that legitimate, 
chaste and severe method which I have taught and 
prepared. But to perfect this last part and bring it 
to issue is a thing above my strength and beyond my 
expectation. What I have been able to do is to give 
it, as I hope, a not contemptible start. The destiny 
of the human race will supply the issue, and that 
issue will perhaps be such as men in the present state 
of their fortunes and of their understandings cannot 
easily grasp or measure. For what is at issue is not 
merely a contemplative happiness but the very reality 
of man’s well-being and all man’s power of action. 
Man is the helper and interpreter of Nature. He can 
only act and understand in so far as by working 
upon her or observing her he has come to perceive 
her order. Beyond this he has neither knowledge nor 
power. There is no strength that can loosen or break 
the causal chain. Nature cannot be conquered but 
by obeying her. Accordingly these twin goals, human 
science and human power, come in the end to one. 
To be ignorant of causes is to be frustrate in action. 


These words were published in 1620. Bacon 
was trying to persuade mankind that it was within 
its power to create a new kind of applied science 
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which would radically transform the conditions of 
human life. He succeeded. Not long after his 
death the foundation of The Royal Society 
fulfilled part of his programme. A _ corporate 
public effort had been inaugurated to increase the 
sum of scientific knowledge and apply it to prac- 
tical purposes. Later the French encyclopedists 
carried out another part of his programme. They 
provided a comprehensive history of the produc- 
tive techniques of civilized man. This was only 
a beginning. Now all over the world governments 
organize scientific research and its practical appli- 
cations for the increase of human security and 
well-being. ‘The destiny of the human race will 
supply the issue’, wrote Bacon more than 300 
years ago. It has indeed done so. 

To try to understand the mind of the man who 
most clearly foresaw and most persuasively cham- 
pioned the scientific revolution is fascinating. 
Unhappily it has not proved altogether easy. 
Bacon could not avoid entanglement in the public 
life of his time, and what a time it was! He had 
great admiration for Macchiavelli, and some 
capacity to benefit from his precepts. His public 
life could not but offer some contrast to: the burn- 
ing idealism of his propaganda for an improve- 
ment in the material circumstances of mankind. 
But the contrast really affords no justification for 
the famous characterization of him by Pope as 
‘the wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind’. Still 
less justification is there for the black-and-white 
portrait of him by Macaulay, with its intelligent, 
but slightly vulgar, enthusiasm for his philosophy, 
and its much less intelligent, and criminally 
careless, denigration of his character. 

The great corrective for this distortion is the 
thirty years’ work of the faithful Spedding in 
editing the Works and the Letters, in writing the 
Life, in tracking down the misrepresentations of 
Macaulay. But even when we have recovered 
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from Pope and Macaulay it is not easy to pene- 
trate the mind of Bacon, nor to grasp the degree 
of originality and real significance of what he 
had to say. In what follows I shall try to bring 
his personality into focus in the light of some 
recent research. How sadly this was, and no doubt 
still is, needed is revealed by the latest study of the 
subject. Paolo Rossi’s Francesco Bacone, which 
bears the sub-title Dalla magia alla scienza, came 
out only this year, and is so full of new insights 
that it dates all the existing literature. 

First, how did it come about that Bacon, who 
from his boyhood had dedicated himself in his 
own mind to the championship of useful know- 
ledge, allowed himself to be caught by public 
affairs? Various circumstances and considerations 
overbore him. He analyses them himself in a 
paper written when he was forty-two. First his 
birth and education had, he says, seasoned him 
in business of State. Then, though he was dedi- 
cated to the service of all mankind, he allowed 
that a man’s country had special claims on him. 
Then there was a subtler temptation. Even for 
his own special private ambition of improving 
human destiny by a fresh conquest of Nature 
much help was needed, and he thought that if he 
secured a place of honour in the State it would 
give him command of industry and brains. And, 
indeed, to publish his Great Instauration as Lord 
Chancellor, and not simply as Mr Bacon, did help 
it along. Finally, religious, or politico-religious, 
considerations weighed with him. His father had 
been one of the architects of the Elizabethan 
Church. But much remained to be done. Francis 
reflected that his projected scientific reform 
‘reached no further than the condition and 
culture of this mortal life’, and he hoped, if he 
held high office in the State, that ‘he might get 
something done too for the good of men’s souls’. 
I have no doubt myself, from a study of the 
various prayers that Bacon wrote, that if he could 
have had his way the English Book of Common 
Prayer would have been enriched by many suppli- 
cations for the advance of applied science. His 
History of the Winds, a book by no means forget- 
ful of the position of England as a sea-power, is 
introduced by this prayer: ‘May God the 
Creator, Preserver, and Restorer of the universe, 
in accordance with his mercy and his loving- 
kindness towards man, protect and guide this 
work both in its ascent to his glory and its descent 
to the service of man, through his only Son, God 
with us.’ The ‘ascent to his glory’ is the induc- 


tive process leading to the highest axioms; the 
‘descent to the service of man’ is the deductive 
process by which science is applied to works. 

But, though he had good reasons for embarking 
on his public career, Bacon felt the need of 
justifying this choice before the bar of his own 
conscience. In the paper from which we have 
been quoting, the paper written when he was 
forty-two, he says: ‘ Believing that I was born 
for the service of mankind, and regarding the 
care of the commonwealth as a kind of common 
property which like air and water belongs to 
everybody, I set myself to consider in what way 
mankind might best be served, and what service 
I was myself best fitted to perform.’ We know 
the answer he gave. He wanted ‘to kindle a 
light in Nature which would bring into sight all 
that is most hidden and secret in the world’. He 
was confident that the man who did that would 
be ‘the benefactor of the human race, the propa- 
gator of man’s empire over the universe, the 
champion of liberty, the conqueror and subduer 
of necessities ’. 


Key to Nature 


The conflict between his public duties and his 
private ambition produced a tension from which 
Bacon escaped only in the last few years of his 
life, when he was dismissed from office for taking 
bribes. The short time left to him he devoted 
solely to promoting his ideal, and he was prodi- 
giously productive. But during the many years in 
which his public career reduced his private ambi- 
tions to the second place he indulged in day- 
dreams about his great project which throw light 
not only on his character but on the historical 
background of the project itself. 

His recurrent dream was to imagine himself, 
or some nameless person who stands for himself, 
as a great sage in possesion of the key to Nature 
and in the act of transmitting it into the hands of 
a faithful disciple or disciples. In The Masculine 
Birth of Time, in The Confutation of Philosophies, 
and in The New Atlantis this image repeats itself. 
“God bless thee, my son,’ says the head of Solo- 
mon’s House, ‘I will give thee the greatest jewel 
I have.’ ‘ My sons,’ says the confuter of philo- 
sophies, ‘ let us dismiss these abstract philosophies 
and attach ourselves to things themselves ; let us 
not be ambitious for the glory of founding a sect, 
but let us soberly take upon us the task of further- 
ing human utility and greatness.’ ‘My dear, dear 
son,’ says Bacon, speaking in the first person in 
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The Masculine Birth of Time, ‘what I plan for 
you is to unite you with things themseives in a 
chaste, holy and legal wedlock. And from this 
association you will secure an increase beyond all 
the hopes and prayers of ordinary marriages, to 
wit, a blessed race of Heroes and Supermen who 
will overcome the immeasurable helplessness and 
poverty of the human race, which cause it more 
destruction than all giants, monsters, or tyrants, 
and will make you peaceful, happy, prosperous 
and secure.’ * Take heart, then, my son, and give 
yourself to me so that I may restore you to 
yourself.” 


Prospero Power 


In this recurrent image we have said that Bacon 
sees himself as a sage. But it would be more true 
to substitute the word ‘mage’. This secret that 
he wishes to pass on reminds us of the philoso- 
pher’s stone. There is frequently the suggestion 
that there is a single clue or key to Nature's 
mystery. There is a quasi-religious solemnity 
about the proceedings. There is an anxiety to 
emphasize the chastity, holiness, legitimacy, and 
what-not of the new method. Finally there are 
the extravagant hopes of the acquisition of a 
really Prospero-like power over Nature. ‘I am 
come in very truth leading to you Nature with all 
her children to bind her to your service and make 
her your slave.’ All these things suggest the debt 
of Bacon to the magical and alchemical tradition. 
And this debt is certainly true, though it does not 
carry with it the implication many have been 
ready to make of Bacon’s incapacity to under- 
stand the true nature of scientific advance. It is 
a fact that Bacon found little to help him in his 
project of scientific reform either in the Greek or 
Christian tradition, and viewed with more indul- 
gence than we at first sight can approve the 
despised activities of the magicians and alchemists. 
But recent research is enabling us to appreciate 
the justice of his point of view. 

The fact is that both Greek philosophy and 
Christian theology, which is so closely dependent 
on it, tended to exclude from their purview all 
knowledge of Nature that is active, operational, 
and productive. The philosophical-theological 
tradition is in its nature contemplative. It is 
concerned with essence and not with accident, 
with permanence and not with change, with eter- 
nity and not with time. Accordingly all the 
activities from which applied science might even- 
tually grow were excluded from the philosophical 
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and theological tradition and set apart in the 
magical and alchemical tradition. * Much early 
science,’ writes E. J. Holmyard in his new Pelican 
book, Alchemy, ‘comprising remnants of the 
classical spirit and the classical feeling for Nature, 
could not be accepted by the Church and found 
asylum in medieval natural philosophy “—i.e. in 
magic and alchemy. Roger Bacon, Francis Bacon’s 
great thirteenth-century namesake, had fought 
passionately for the acceptance of ‘ beneficent 
magic’ into the circle of Christian wisdom; and 
in the following centuries, as the insufficiency of 
the medieval world-view became clear, magic was 
again defended and exalted as a legitimate human 
science. This is the position of Bruno, Campan- 
ella, Kepler, Gassendi, Descartes. It was with 
them that Francis Bacon stood. He condemned 
magic and alchemy for their undisciplined imagi- 
nation and fond credulity. But, in the utter 
inability of the official world of culture to rouse 
itself out of its torpor and conceive the possibility 
of any great change for the better in the fortunes 
of mankind, he welcomed the support which magic 
and alchemy could bring to the project he had in 
mind. ‘ Magic,’ he wrote, ‘sets before itself the 
task of recalling natural philosophy from its end- 
less speculations to the effecting of great works.’ 
‘The alchemists,’ he adds, ‘by their strenuous 
toils and exertions for the making of gold have 
achieved not a few brilliant inventions and experi- 
ments apt both to unlock Nature’s mystery and 
benefit human life’ (De Augmentis Scientiarum, 1). 

It is not easy to be certain what value Bacon 
set upon the Christian doctrine of the next life, 
but there is no doubt that he found its attitude to 
this life sadly deficient. In particular, he suffered 
under its lack of imagination as to what could be 
done to help the human condition here and now. 
He tried to draw helpful lessons from the Christian 
tradition. In his Sacred Meditations he notes as 
regards the miracles of Jesus: ‘He restoreth 
motion to the lame, light to the blind, speech to 
the dumb, health to the sick, cleanness to the 
lepers, sound mind to them that were possessed 
with devils, life to the dead. There was no miracle 
of judgment, but all of mercy, and all upon the 
human body,’ But he did not propose that 
humanity should depend on miracles for an 
improvement in its well-being. And it was in the 
magical and alchemical tradition that he found 
support for his idea that man might be able by 
his own exertions to achieve something towards 
this end. 
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BEAUTY AND THE 
BERBER 


by ERNEST GELLNER 


N anthropologist’s life is not necessarily 
Ac: of constant thrills and exotica, of 

ritual and magic. As I approached the 
little house at the top of the village, I expected 
little more than a glass of mint tea, and informa- 
tion that would enable one to decide whether 
Berbers in effect frequently married their father’s 
sister’s husband’s brother’s daughter. 

Unexpected visual delights, however, were 
awaiting me. Beauty was standing there, ready 
to be interviewed. In foro interno I immediately 
christened her ‘ Beauty ’"—her impact was imme- 
diate and violent—and we referred to her under 
that name ever since. Beauty was seventeen, and 
a married woman. She had been, to be precise, 
married one month. 

I speculated whether her beauty was locally 
recognized. Pulchitrude, like prophecy, might fail 
to find recognition in its own country. Perhaps, 
I reflected, her beauty was of a kind that would 
never attain realization in the eyes of a local 
beholder. 

My speculation ran on the lines that whereas 
an urban civilization might easily develop a cult 
of physical vitality which was irrelevant to its 
actual needs, Berbers lost in the recesses of the 
Atlas would not. Her combination of vitality and 
amorality, of lively perception but no sensibility, 
was in the best tradition of what men such as 
Andre Gide had sought in North Africa. 

Beauty seemed as free of fear as she was of 
finesse. Not for her the respectful or timid 
glances or bows vis-a-vis local chief or French 
administrator. She smiled at all with an uncons- 
cious assurance devoid of coquetry. She seemed 
like a fertile earth goddess, or the Apollonian 
dream of an esthetic novelist. 

When we returned to our village after a break 
of six months, Beauty was already divorced. As 
far as we could make out, Beauty had provoked 
her husband into divorcing her by frequent 
unauthorized visits to her mother. In theory, it 
may be a little difficult for Berber women to 
obtain a divorce; in practice, they can easily 
provoke their husbands into divorcing them simply 
by going home to mother a little too often. It is 
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easy for the husband to divorce. Beauty’s father 
was dead; she was back with her mother and 
young brothers. There was happily no question of 
her living alone; a woman living with neither a 
husband nor her family of origin is automatically 
classed as a tart. Beauty had not sunk to that. 

Her dramatic if temporary downfall occurred 
when the Saharans came. From the edge of the 
Sahara the shepherd tribes had come to the high 
Atlas pastures for the summer, as they came every 
year. The high pastures were on the plateau all 
around us, our village being in a gorge cut through 
the tableland. Up on the heights there was still 
green grass of a kind, miserable by European 
standards but luscious to those whose home was 
on the sun-baked brown waste to the south. 

The shepherds from the south came with the 
sanction of the saintly ancestor of our village, the 
patron saint of the region, to whom all the sur- 
rounding land was held ultimately to belong, and 
of his living descendants who guarded his tomb. 
To retain the sanction, however, and to solicit 
divine blessings, the shepherds would descend 
from the plateau to the tomb in our village, 
bringing gifts and remaining for a week to cele- 
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brate and feast. They would bring mainly sheep 
and goats, but other minor offerings too. 

Politics and piety may have been part of the 
reason why the Saharan tribesmen came down 
from the plateau—but they also had a jolly good 
beano while they were down, though at night 
only, for the fast of Ramadan happened to coin- 
cide with their visit this year. It made a welcome 
break in their isolated existence in the black tents 
on the heights. They came down to enjoy the 
deep valley where nights were not cold and where 
water was not scarce and did not have to be 
carried from distant wells. 

Having come down to enjoy the decadent 
lusciousness of the valley with its permanent 
stream, it appears that the eyes of some of them 
alighted on Beauty. In the elation of a religious 
festival the business, it appears, was carried on 
in no underhand fashion, indeed with no discre- 
tion. In no time Beauty found herself in prison, 
on numerous counts: Having made love (a) with 
four men; (b) strangers to the tribe, thus holding 
up the tribe to ridicule, and the saint’s descen- 
dants, too . . .; (c) during the fast of Rama- 
dan (!); (d) in the open; (e) when reprimanded, 
was rude to the tribal chief; (f) and to the 
outpost’s Secretary, Si Brahim (!). Her imprison- 
ment was indeed largely due to the incensed Si 
Brahim. 

Up to a certain point Beauty’s fate could in my 
notes be indexed under morals and ritual (a recog- 
nized sub-part of anthropology). In fact, morals 
and ritual just about hits it off. But from this 
point it becomes a case of public administration, 
clearly. 

The arranging of her imprisonment was a deli- 
cate matter, for prisons are makhzen (Govern- 
ment) matter, and to imprison someone both the 
native and protecting authorities are required. 
The embodiment of the latter, Captain X, was 
however absent from his outpost across the river. 
His Moroccan secretary, Si Brahim, finally man- 
aged to get someone on the telephone from the 
outpost. Stressing Beauty’s offences in their cres- 
cendo of gravity, culminating in her disrespect for 
central authority represented by himself, he pro- 
cured an authorization for her to be committed 
to prison. 

The story now shifting to public administration, 
two of its Moroccan pillars, local prisons and 
native secretaries, need some description. 

Rural prisons in the backwoods parts of 
Morocco, during the Protectorate, could be des- 
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cribed as the most advanced experiments in penal 
reform; ‘ prisons without bars’ have nothing on 
them, for these rural gaols are lucky if they have 
a door. A hostile observer, on the other hand, 


could describe them as camouflaged slavery. 


Neither description would be altogether wrong, 
though neither experimentation nor slavery are 
intended. Those convicted by tribal tribunal—and 
sometimes, as far as I could tell, by administrative 
decision—for minor offences spent a period, some- 
time as short as a few days and seldom going up 
to many months, in a house designated ‘gaol’ in 
the outpost. This in most cases meant a rise in 
their standard of housing and no limitation on 
their liberty of social intercourse. But they will 
during that period be compelled to work-——never, 
as far as I saw, over-work—without pay. 

It was in this kind of prison that Beauty now 
found herself—the only prisoner just then, it so 
happened. There was no evidence that this caused 
her great discomfort. 

Si Brahim, the Moroccan secretary, was the 
French administrator’s clerical and interpreting 
assistant, and as such, though I doubt whether he 
thought about the point, an example of the new 
intelligentsia and middle class of an _ under- 
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developed country. If he was not an outstanding 
example of that class, this was no doubt due to 
the fact that this outpost was more than somewhat 
a backwater, and there could scarcely have been 
many applicants for this post. 

Like many educated Berbers, Si Brahim liked to 
claim an Arab origin. Like many of them, Si 
Brahim demonstrated his Arab and, so to speak, 
bourgeois status by keeping his wife, Berber like 
himself, enclosed and veiled; true Berbers in 
general do neither. 


Dramatic Liberation 


But the story of Beauty must be resumed. At 
the time of her incarceration public opinion in 
the village appeared to be decidedly against her. 
The Saharans had come to bring homage and 
gifts to the descendants of the great Saint, and 
now they could scoff at them, having enjoyed 
one of their daughters . . . The spirit of the festival 
had been violated, the hosts and recipients of 
annual recognition had been made objects of ridi- 
cule. Her rudeness to the Secretary, which had 
been the last straw ensuring that prompt punish- 
ment came her way, was not in the eyes of the 
villagers so important, but it certainly did not help 
matters. 

The liberation of Beauty came as dramatically 
and suddenly as her incarceration. Si Brahim’s 
wife, in a distraught state, was found making her 
way down the valley. Even if she had not plainly 
been in an agitated state, it would have been 
clear that something must have been radically 
wrong, for a woman enclosed after the manner 
of the Arabs does not wander about alone, some 
miles from her home, or indeed at all. 

She was walking to her parental home—a 
formidable ambition, as this was some 150 miles 
away across two ranges of mountains. (Enclosed 
women seldom know much geography, however. 
In any case, her proposed journey was an act of 
dramatic protest, not a rational plan.) It was 
pointed out to her the technical difficulty of her 
proposed voyage, and also that whatever made 
her take such desperate measures could surely be 
arranged more reasonably. 

The motive of Si Brahim’s wife sudden and 
desperate departure was that, returning from some 
such limited excursion from her marital house as 
was allowed her (probably a visit to some enclosed 
wife also living in the outpost compound), she 
came upon her husband drinking tea with Beauty, 
the solitary inmate of the outpost’s prison. Si 


Brahim had not even the decency or prudence to 
lock the door. 

It appeared that Si Brahim had asked the 
administrator for a prisoner to be allocated to 
him for chopping wood, which would indeed be 
a normal thing for him to ask. He did it, how- 
ever, knowing full well that only one prisoner 
was available. The prisoner being so allocated, 
the path was clear. 

All now came before the commander of the 
outpost. Si Brahim’s wife had allowed herself to 
be brought back to the outpost, but further per- 
suasion, finally capped by the officer himself, was 
required before she would consent to return to a 
new start with Si Brahim. The possibility of poly- 
gamy does not exclude wifely jealousy. This per- 
suasion by the officer was hardly possible without 
his officially taking cognizance of the nature of 
,her complaint. Si Brahim, big, blushing, and 
embarrassed, had to appear before him to collect 
his wife and to thank him for the moral assist- 
ance he had received in recovering her. His 
motivation and procedure in getting Beauty 
committed to prison in the first place were not 
openly raised. 

Beauty triumphant could now have had more 
willing listeners to her contention that she had 
been ever innocent—she had indulged in no more 
than horseplay with the four Saharans during 
Ramadan, and Si Brahim had exaggerated this and 
her alleged insolence to him, which now seemed 
oddly irrelevant, to get her to prison in the 
compound. He had made advances earlier, she 
claimed, but had not prior to her imprisonment 
been able to press his suit. 

The officer had however taken his measure of 
Beauty and did not judicially reopen her case. 
He informed her that she was being expelled from 
the prison forthwith, that under drastic sanctions 
she was not to reappear anywhere near it and 
that, by Moulay Abd el Kader, he was not 
going to have any crime passionel in or near his 
prison. 

In the village public opinion now swung heavily 
in her favour. Though the general assessment of 
her character did not change, it was now conceded 
that she had probably been innocent of the central 
part of the original charge, and that it had been 
part of a cunning scheme of Si Brahim’s. Both 
the cunning and the final comic and embarrassing 
discomfiture of this official made him the ideal 
object of a tale that thus becomes both moral and. 
ribald. Berber oral literature, whether its charac- 
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ters are human or humanized animals, delights in 
tales of animal cunning, successful or outwitted. 
Thus current events fitted easily into a traditional 
narrative form. 

Beauty returned to mother, retaining her repu- 
tation and role of the best local dancer. At the most 
important of such occasions the personnel of the 
outpost, including Si Brahim, has of course to be 
invited—nor could they politely refuse. At one 
such diffa where he was present and she per- 
formed I found myself near him. He did not 
seem to be enjoying himself much. 


Beauty’s Marriage and Divorce 

A year later I revisited the region. Much had 
happened on the /arger plane. Morocco was now 
independent, the French Protectorate had come 
to an end. On the local as well as the national 
level there had been a change of régime. But less 
so locally than one might have expected: a 
Moroccan official sat where a French officer had 
been, but otherwise much was as before. 

The turn of the political wheel had made little 
difference to Beauty, but the advance of techno- 
logical progress had made some. Three workmen 
had come from the plain and installed a little 


machine in a shed which, with the help of an 
irrigation ditch, now transforms the energy of the 
mountain torrent into electricity and lights up 
the administrative outpost and two or three noble 
houses with a fitful light. The work took two 
months, and one of the workmen married Beauty 
‘for the duration’, divorcing her at the end as 
he openly intended. She subsequently married 
again, a blacksmith of a neighbouring tribe. 
Blacksmiths are by convention literally black, 
negro. Beauty’s blacksmith is in fact, by pigmen- 
tation, as white as any of us, but the social fiction 
is stronger than physical fact. So she has married 
out of the tribe. 

Si Brahim had had difficulties during the last 
months of French rule and had been transferred 
to a job in the plain, under a cloud. Whether the 
episode with Beauty had contributed to the cloud 
I know not. On Independence he applied to be 
retransferred to the mountains and was placed in 
an outpost neighbouring that of the original 
events. He thereby contradicts the European 
theory that autochthonous administrators ever 
yearn for the city lights and find no joy in the 
lone posts which badly need devoted civil servants. 
Si Brahim’s heart is in the highlands. 
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SCEPTICISM 
ABOUT THE PAST 


by A. D. HOWELL SMITH 


story of King Canute rebuking the waves was 

a legend. She replied that we should credit 
what had been handed down to us as true. And 
yet she would have rejected any tradition that 
conflicted with her religious or other deeply 
rooted beliefs. 

This is the attitude of most people. A Catholic 
historian is anxious to exhibit his Church as the 
Bride of Christ, and must-ignore or explain away 
the uglier features of the records he has to deal 
with. A Protestant historian, eager to expose the 
Church of Rome as the Scarlet Woman, will often 
give prominence to those features and exaggerate 
the merits of his own faith’s historical role. 

Communists desire to paint the history of 
Capitalism as black as possible, while anti- 
Communists discover blackness everywhere in the 
history of Communism. 

The further back we go into the past the more 
difficult it is to learn the progress of events. For 
days before writing was invented we have, as a 
rule, only the spade of the excavator and the 
ruins of human habitations to guide us, and the 
interpretation of these is not always easy. 

Folklore and folksongs may be of great value. 
Unlettered peoples often possess very retentive 
memories. The defeat of the Serbs by the Turks 
at Kossovo in 1389 is still a theme for the poetry 
of Serbian peasants. Education and life in towns 
tend to kill such memories. 

The historian, of course, prefers contemporary 
sources of information to those more remote from 
the events. And yet the latter may be indebted to 
documents that were contemporary, but have long 
ago disappeared. 

If no contemporary document exists, the his- 
torian is not always obliged to doubt what a later 
writer has reported. And if he denied the exist- 
ence of the persons with which the later writer 
was concerned, simply because no document or 
inscription of their age had yet come to hand, he 
would be very unreasonable. 

Archeology may often support documentary 
evidence. Alfred’s ‘ jewel’ (now in the Ashmolean 
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Museum at Oxford), with its Anglo-Saxon inscrip- 
tion, is very good evidence of his existence. It 
was dug up from the Athelney Marsh, a part of 
England where he is reported to have been. No 
modern forger would have made such an object, 
to bury it where it was unlikely to come to light. 

Figures of the past are dismissed by many as 
mythical because they have been credited with 
impossible deeds and because floating myths, 
gathering round several other names, have been 
told of them. None, except cranks like Edwin 
Johnson, deny the historicity of St Francis of 
Assisi, and even Edwin Johnson would have hesi- 
tated to deny the historicity of Israel Baal-Shem, 
the founder of the Jewish sect of the Chassidim. 
And yet a little more than a quarter of a century 
sufficed to encrust their lives with myth. 

Lenin has already entered the realm of mytho- 
logy, though his recent date and a vast mass of 
records and memories — not to speak of his pub- 
lished works — will keep him a figure of history 
until an Edwin Johnson of the future makes him 
the projection of some Bolshevist’s brain. 

King Arthur has been confidently denied his- 
torical reality. Certainly, the cycle of medieval 
tales that enshrine his memory — the adventures 
of the Knights of the Round Table, the Quest of 
the Holy Grail, the career of Merlin the Wizard, 
and other features —are legends that have taken 
centuries to evolve. But was there no man behind 
the myth? 

Nennius (eighth century) is the first historian to 
mention Arthur (Artorius). He tells us that he 
was the ally of British kings, but does not call 
him ‘ king’. Artorius was only a ‘ leader of wars’ 
(dux bellorum). He fought in eleven battles 
against the Saxon invaders. The last of these 
battles, at Mt Badon, brought him victory. 

Gildas (sixth century), living in Brittany, groans 
over the ill fortunes of his people, whom he has 
left on the other side of the Channel. He has many 
interesting things to say. But he betrays no know- 
ledge of Artorius. He has heard of the battle of 
Mt Badon, and gives the date, 516—the only 
date in his book. But for him the name of the 
victor was Ambrosius Aurelianus. 

Was Ambrosius Aurelianus identical with 
Artorius? Or has an obscure champion of the 
Britons, who may have borne the name Artorius, 
been fused with Aurelianus? Either solution of 
the mystery is feasible. 

Artorius might very well have been a Romano- 
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British chieftain, one of many, about whom later 
ages loved to fable. And perhaps, as has been 
surmised, the deserted Roman amphitheatre at 
Caerleon, anciently known as ‘ Arthur’s Round 
Table’, was a place where Artorius and his allies 
met to discuss their war schemes. 

Everyone is aware that the Chanson Roland, 
in which the renowned Emperor Charlemagne 
plays his part, is largely a tissue of myths. If we 
had no independent proof of the existence of 
Charlemagne, he would have been dismissed as 
mythical. But, as we know, the sceptic would 
have been wrong. And so he may be in the case 
of Arthur. 

The Cretan labyrinth was once regarded as 
pure myth. But we now know that it was the 
palace of the sea kings of Knossos. Troy was 
also relegated to mythology. But excavations have 
proved that Troy was a real city and was really 
burned to the ground by a foreign foe. The Iliad 
may contain historical data. 

Livy’s history is admittedly untrustworthy for 
the period of the seven kings of Rome (perhaps 
there were more than seven) and for long after- 
wards. But one need not deem his account of 
even the earliest period wholly mythical. It seems 
likely that the last three kings were historical. 
They were Etruscans. Roman patriotism would 
never have invented Etruscan rulers for the city 
of the seven hills. The long domination of Rome 
by the great and mysterious civilization of the 
north, which probably shaped much of Roman 
religion and polity, is almost certainly a fact. But 
there is no contemporary document to prove this. 

Let us now turn to the Bible, which, formerly 
held to be an infallible record of events, is now 
subjected by certain critics to exaggerated scepti- 
cism. 

Assyria, Babylon, and Egypt have yielded 
inscriptions that have thrown some light on early 
Biblical history. We have learned how the names 
of a number of kings of Israel and Judah were 
spelled in cuneiform texts, which have confirmed 
several Hebrew narratives of events in pre-exilian 
times. Shishak (Sheshonk), Pharaoh of Egypt, 
according to the author of the Book of Kings, 
invaded Rehoboam’s kingdom. Of his invasion 
we learn from Sheshonk’s own inscription on a 
wall of the great temple at Karnak. 

The Hebrew writer must have had access to 
contemporary information. He repeatedly refers 
his readers to the chronicles of the kings of Israel 
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and Judah, no doubt dry-as-dust works, which he 
supplements with more picturesque and probably 
less reliable tales. If he knew of Shishak’s inva- 
sion, he must have been familiar with the name 
of the King of Judah in whose reign it took place. 
And if he knew his name, are we to believe that 
he did not know who Rehoboam’s father was — 
the monarch who reigned before his large king- 
dom was divided? 

On very weak grounds the three kings of the 
undivided kingdom have been transformed into 
gods by certain modern speculators. Of Saul 
nothing is told that suggests divinity. The author 
of the Book of Samuel gives the picture of a stark 
warrior, almost continually fighting the Philistines 
and dying in battle. Incompatible accounts of 
how he came to the throne do not prove him 
mythical. 

With memories of David, Saul’s successor, some 
form of the myth of Tammuz, also known as 
Dodo or Daoud, a god worshipped at Bethlehem, 
seems to have been blended. But his story, taken 
as a whole, is not easily explained in terms of 
myth. 

His poetical lament over Saul and Jonathan 
after the battle of Gilboa has every appearance 
of authenticity. Its lavish praise of Saul is not 
likely to have been composed in the days when 
angry Yahvists were writing the history of the 
past in the light of a newly created Torah. This 
song, the author of the Book of Samuel tells us, 
was to be found in the Book of Jasher, which was 
probably a collection of ancient sagas. Battles 
like Gilboa would kindle imagination and be 
preserved in folk memory for centuries. We 
should recall the case of Kossovo. 

Of Solomon (Shelomoh) we have some indirect 
evidence. The stables at Megiddo, a city where 
he is said to have stationed chariots and war- 
horses, have been excavated, and they can only 
have been built for a king, who (according to 
Professor Albright) died in the tenth century BC, 
the very century of the Biblical Solomon. The 
author of the Book of Kings mentions the Acts 
of Solomon as available for those who chose to 
consult them, and we have no reason to say he was 
lying. Late stories, outside the Bible, about his 
power over demons do not disprove Solomon’s 
historicity. 

The archaic ‘Song of Deborah’, which is 
included in the Book of Judges, was almost cer- 
tainly composed by one who vividly remembered 
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the campaign it describes. Its gloating over the 
prostrate foe is unlikely to be a product of later 
times, whose character and ethnographical traits 
it does not fit. How much else is to be accepted 
as historical in the Book of Judges we do not 
know, but it probably contains a mixture of 
history and legend. 

The Old Testament embraces mythology and 
even deliberate fiction (especially in the Penta- 
teuch). The Book of Chronicles often distorts the 
statements of the Book of Kings in the interests 
of the now completed Torah. But if we reject 
the alleged history of the old Hebrew writers to 


the extent some critics would have us do, we 
must suppose that from ancient Palestine, long 
the seat of a rich culture, where literature was 
certainly known and produced, all documents of 
pre-exilian times had disappeared before their 
history, as we have it, was written, and that the 
memory of all or nearly all its persons and 
events had been ‘sunk without trace’ (spurlos 
versenkt). Scepticism is often only a species of 
credulity. One sees this especially in the ludicrous 
and pathetic case of Edwin Johnson. But there 
are other illustrations, less extravagant, of this 
curious frame of mind. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS — III 


CHOOSING A MATE 


by MAURICE BURTON 


The author describes the mating of his own pet rooks 


HE older school of ‘ nature-writer’ was 

fond of speaking about the courtship of 
animals, and more especially of birds, in 

the decidedly human terms of choosing a mate 
and falling in love. The evidence of more objec- 
tive investigators tends in the opposite direction. 
Put briefly, the conclusions derived from this sug- 
gest that sexual selection among animals is influ- 
enced by nothing more romantic than visual 
stimuli. Thus, the cockerel with the finer wattles 
and comb, or the more handsome feathers, has 
the advantage over his less well-endowed fellows. 
The matter is carried further, and we find a 
general agreement that the stag with the finest 


head of antlers leads the field in the rutting: 


season, that the lion with the finest mane is the 
one most likely to gain the favours of the lioness, 
and so on. Indeed, Darwin’s universally-accepted 
sexual selection theory is firmly grounded on these 
notions. 

When we have to do with deer and lions, and 
most other mammals, we are dealing with animals 
in which sight plays a secondary role. With them 
scent stimuli are the more potent, and it is more 
than doubtful whether a pair of antlers, a well- 
grown mane, or other such physical attributes, 
have the same appeal to the animal eye as they 


have to the human eye. In this there is at least 
one yardstick by which to make an assessment: 
that the hummel, the antler-less stag, is no less 
successful, and probably far more so, in acquiring 
a harem and in breeding offspring than the stag 
with a full head. 

Birds use sight much more in the way we do, 
so there is always the greater probability that 
their fine feathers do indeed make successful sires. 
Certainly, we are apt to take it for granted that 
birds, especially, choose their mates on the empi- 
rical basis of colour of plumage, size of wattles, 
and the rest. That is, that there is no kind of 
falling in love as we know it. 

Two years ago we had in one of our aviaries 
a cock rook, nicknamed Corbie. In the spring of 
that year my daughter brought in from the fields 
a young crow. Whether its parents had abandoned 
it, or had been killed, we had no means of know- 
ing. It was obviously undernourished and _ its 
breastbone stood out like a razor-blade. Within a 
very short time we were given another crow of 
about the same age, and the two were put into an 
aviary, where, as soon as they had recovered their 
full health, they were constantly quarrelling. 
Because of this, and without giving the matter a 
great deal of thought, we had presumed they must 
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be males, and they were nicknamed James and 
John accordingly. At all events, the time came 
when the aviary they occupied was needed for 
other new arrivals. The only course seemed to 
be to put both into Corbie’s aviary. After all, 
rooks and crows are very nearly related. To our 
surprise, the rook started to court one of the 
crows, and she responded in the usual way of 
female birds by begging food of him. As the days 
went by and the courtship showed itself to be 
strongly founded John was taken out and given 
quarters elsewhere. He had shown no special 
interest in the courtship, so it seemed that this 
one at least must be a male. 


An Unhappy Ending 


The alliance between Corbie and James was 
unnatural, zoologically speaking, but for all that 
it was almost idyllic. He showed her every atten- 
tion and devotion, for best part of a year, con- 
stantly displaying to her, spreading his wings and 
tail in a way that rivalled the exhibitionism of 
the peacock. He fed her continually, and all day 
long we could hear his courting call, a somewhat 
metallic sound best rendered by ‘clock’. The 
following season Corbie built a nest, which James, 
in the manner of her kind, watched with interest 
and without giving any help. In the end, James 
laid a couple of eggs. 

Hybridization between birds, domesticated or 
in captivity, is fairly common and is not unknown 
in the wild, so this side of the episode was only 
of moderate interest. We did debate whether to 
call the fledglings, if any such materialized, ‘rows’ 
or ‘crooks’. What did strike us more was the 
harmony between the pair and the docile and 
altogether pleasant disposition of James. We 
were the better able to appreciate these things 
because the aviary they occupied was to the front 
of the house and its occupants constantly in view 
before us. The story has an unhappy ending, 
however, for, in laying her eggs, James suffered a 
prolapsis of the oviduct, and in spite of the best 
veterinary attention she died. She was returned 
to the aviary after a suitable, if short, period of 
convalescence following the operation, and once 
there she returned to the nest and quickly 
resumed her incubating, and we thought every- 
thing was well; but within a matter of hours she 
was seen to be dead on the nest. 

It would be possible to say much about the 
pitiful scene that ensued as Corbie tried to feed 
his unfortunate mate: of the pathetic moments 
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when he tried to put food into a beak that did 
not respond, and of his dejected appearance when 
he finally gave up this bewildering task and sat on 
the floor of the aviary with his shoulders hunched 
and his head sunk. To attempt this would call 
forth the criticism that our observations were 
subjective. Whether such criticism would be justi- 
fied is a matter of opinion. One cannot analyse 
these things by precision methods. It is possible 
only to judge from an overall impression, just as 
we were forced to use the same methods in 
assessing the harmony and devotion of the pair. 
There is, however, one reliable means of measur- 
ing the second, and that is by the method of 
contrast. This came when Corbie took his second 
mate. 

Soon after Corbie and James had started their 
courtship, a third young crow had been presented 
to us. This compelled us to build another aviary, 
and John and the newcomer were placed in that 
one together. While in the one aviary, throughout 
almost a whole year, Corbie had courted James : 
in the other aviary John and his companion were 
for ever squabbling. Again we assumed that we 
had to do with two males. It so happened that 
two days after the death of James John escaped 
from his aviary. We decided that since he could 
not get on with his companion and was always 
the more belligerent the best thing to do was to 
let him have his freedom. So no attempt was 
made to recapture him. 


Supplicating Manner 


For two or three days he remained around and 
about. We saw him in the trees surrounding the 
garden, and every now and then he would come 
down and visit the various aviaries, hopping about 
on the tops of them. Then, one day, we were 
astonished to see that he was paying particular 
attention to Corbie’s aviary. In fact, he was 
spending most of his time there. And what is 
more, through the wires Corbie was displaying to 
John, and John was crouching on the other side 
of the wires, with wings half spread and tail 
quivering, in the typical supplicating manner of a 
hen, and Corbie was trying to feed John through 
the wires. Beyond a doubt, John was a hen. 

Following James’s death, we had tried to obtain 
another hen rook or crow to put in with the 
somewhat disconsolate Corbie. In view of the new 
development, it seemed worth while to let John 
in to Corbie’s aviary. Corbie was enticed into his 
parrot’s cage, which hangs within the aviary, and 
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was at one time his regular sleeping-place, and 
the door of the aviary was left open for John to 
go in, if he so wished. It was not long before he 
did this. 

We were particularly anxious not to lose Corbie, 
for reasons which need not detain us here, and so 
we had not taken the risk of letting him fly 
around. Since Corbie could not be let out, John 
had to be allowed to go in and the door shut 
on him. 

Perhaps it should be said that we make our 
aviaries and pens as large as practicable because 
our aim is to study the occupants under as nearly 
natural conditions as possible. There was, there- 
fore, not even the compulsion of cramped quarters 
to influence the events that followed. 

At first the rook and the newly-arrived crow 
were obviously ill at ease. There may have been 
some slight emotional upset due to the manner 
by which they were brought together within the 
aviary. 

Corbie may have resented being shut in 
the parrot cage, for example, although his incar- 
ceration in it was short-lived. Before very long, 
however, they were showing signs of being once 
again on friendly terms, just as they had been 
through the wires, when the crow had been com- 
pletely free to come and go. Corbie paid court 
to Joanna, as she was now named, and she res- 
ponded in the typical female manner, with the 
supplicating gestures, the crouching, the half- 
spread wings, the quivering tail. Very clearly we 
had, once again, a male rook and a female crow 
beginning to show an interest in each other. 


Picture of Friendliness 


As we watched, we could see quite clearly a 
perceptible difference between the relations that 
had existed between Corbie and James, on the one 
hand, and those now existing between Corbie and 
Joanna on the other. Corbie made his courting 
displays as before, it is true, and Joanna responded 
appropriately. Corbie picked up food and fed 
Joanna, and Joanna accepted it. There was, how- 
ever, this difference, that when Corbie fed Joanna 
he did so in an almost perfunctory manner, and 
having carried out a task which he knew to be 
his duty he retreated fairly rapidly. This does 
not mean that they spent no time together. They 
very quickly were seen sitting side by side on the 
perch, presenting a picture of friendliness, if not 
more. But always, even in these tender moments, 
there was the appearance of a domination on the 


part of Joanna. Sooner or later she would peck 
Corbie’s feet, or show in some other way that she 
was not to be trifled with. On one occasion we 
caught a glimpse of Joanna, with Corbie held by 
one feather of his wing, the rest of him dangling 
in mid-air. These antics we had never seen as 
between James and Corbie. 

It is possible that I may be reading more than 
is permissible into this course of events. I can 
only say that, on the face of it, it did appear that 
Corbie had lost a gentle, almost submissive mate, 
and had now taken on one who was domineering, 
belligerent, almost persecuting. Yet he still treated 
her as she should be treated. He paid court to 
her, he fed her, but all the time as if he were 
half afraid of her. There is no subjective obser- 
vation here. By the accident of James’s death 
Corbie had lost domestic harmony and was having 
to put up with petticoat government. Indeed, 
things came to such a pass that while Corbie, 
driven by the compelling internal influences of 
which we know so little, continued to court his 
mate, he had at the same time to submit to the 
slings and arrows of a changed fortune. 


Knowledge of Personality 


It is axiomatic that there is unwisdom in draw- 
ing conclusions from an isolated episode. There 
are, nevertheless, a number of stories recounted 
by stock-breeders and bird-fanciers which tend in 
the same direction as this one. For me, it is of 
interest to note that Corbie, in the first place, 
when confronted with the two hen crows, should 
have quickly chosen James, the gentle and demure, 
and ignored Joanna, the virago. Is it merely coin- 
cidence that we should see in the personalities of 
these two one whom we would rate by human 
standards as the more desirable mate and the 
other as the less desirable, and is it mere coinci- 
dence that Corbie chose the former? Can we 
assume that, as in human choice, other things than 
physical charms can be promptly perceived? 

Affairs of the heart may not necessarily be 
settled on an intelligent basis, within the human 
race or elsewhere, but if this shadowy thing we 
call intelligence means doing that which results 
in the most beneficial outcome for the individuals 
concerned, in addition to the happiest consequence 
for the race, intelligence must somewhere enter 
into love affairs even. What is significant in the 
story of Corbie and his two wives is that he 
seemed to have had the ability to choose on an 
assessment of personality. 
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Pavlov and Psychiatry 


by F. H. 


HERE are many sides to 
the activities of most great 
men and Ivan Pavlov, the 
Russian physiologist, was un- 
doubtedly one of the great 
scientists of the last hundred 
years. He is famous primarily 
for his work on the conditioned 
reflex, which in turn is largely 
responsible for the great modern 
movement of experimental psy- 
chology and the associated doc- 
trine of behaviourism. What is 
much less well known is that 
Pavlov carried out a great deal 
of work on psychiatry, and this 
is brought out in the new study 
of Pavlov by Harry K. Wells 
(Pavlov and Freud; 1, Ivan P. 
Pavlov; Lawrence & Wishart, 
21s), who is lecturer in the Jef- 
ferson School of Social Sciences 
in New York. 


Fully Experimental 


Mr Wells has written this 
study of Pavlov as the first of 
two volumes which aim to make 
a scientific study of psychology 
and psychiatry. The second 
volume is to be on Sigmund 
Freud, and the idea is to con- 
trast, as well as show the rela- 
tion between, these two great 
pioneers of modern psychology. 
The idea is a fascinating one 
and reminds the reviewer of an- 
other interesting attempt by Dr 
Money-Kyrle to relate beha- 
viourism to introspective 
Freudian theory—an_ attempt, 
although made some years ago, 
that still holds a great deal of 
interest. This problem, in some 
form or another, is a matter 
that is perpetually troubling the 
divided ranks of that wide group 
of scientists called psychologists. 

The basic contention that is 
made can be quoted from the 
prefatory note: ‘It is the con- 
tention of the Pavlov “school” 
that to become fully experimen- 
tal, psychology and psychiatry 
must be firmly rooted in the 
physiology of the brain’. 

There are not many people 
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who would now dispute this 
thesis, although at the time it 
was originally annunciated by 
Pavlov it must have appeared 
radical in an extreme. Pavlov 
devoted his life to many aspects 
of this problem and the book 
gives first of all a summary of 
his life history. 

After the personal note on 
Pavlov’s life follows a summary 
of his world-famous work on 
conditioned reflexes. Then we 
are taken through the newer 
territory of his work on experi- 
mental psychiatry and mental 
illness and through some very 
interesting cases of neurosis and 
psychosis as analysed and treated 
by Pavlov himself. Finally the 
book concludes with a summary 
of the effects of Pavlov’s teach- 
ings, and behaviourism in 
general, on _ psychology and 
psychiatry in the USA. 


Function of Language 


The conditioned reflex activity 
can be described briefly as fol- 
lows. A dog was placed in a 
soundproof room and shown 
food which he was then allowed 
to eat. While the food was 
being shown, a bell was rung, 
and subsequently it was discov- 
ered that the dog would react to 
the bell alone as if the food 
were actually being shown; in 
other words, it salivated when 
the bell rang. This is one of the 
great findings of modern psy- 
chology and is still believed— 
with or without Pavlovian ter- 
minology—to be the basis of all 
learning. Language and _ all 
things that become signs for 
anything else are thought to be 
associated in just this manner. 
There are of course vast compli- 
cations when we come to apply 
this thesis to all behaviour, 
including the great complications 
of human learning. This was 
understood by Pavlov. who con- 
structed a very considerable 
framework of terminology and 
theory to explain the function- 


Ivan Pavlov 


ing of conditioning in all cir- 
cumstances and for all sorts of 
species. He also produced a 
generalized theory of the central 
nervous system that seemed 
convenient to explain the overt 
behaviour of organisms. The 
central feature of this general 
theory is that of ‘protective 
inhibition ’, which is the founda- 
tion of most of Pavlov’s exten- 
sions to psychiatry. 

Protective inhibition is the 
operation of a safeguard against 
over-stimulation of the cerebral 
cortex. Conditioned or internal 
inhibition are, with sleep and 
hypnosis, closely related to pro- 
tective inhibition, and _ these 
taken together are the explana- 
tory bricks for the psychiatric 
theory, wherein individual differ- 
ences are accepted and devel- 
oped to quite a considerable 
extent. 

Part of these ideas arose 
from the fact that in the classi- 
cal conditioning situation of 
bell - and - feeding mentioned 
above, it was found that if two 
bells were used of slightly differ- 
ent tone, one of which led to 
food and the other to punish- 
ment, then the dog would show 
‘neurotic’ symptoms when a dis- 
crimination between the two 
tones was impossible. This has 
generally been referred to as 
experimental neurosis. 

The greatness and importance 
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of Pavlov’s work would be diffi- 
cult to over-emphasize, and it is 
no Criticism of it that much that 
he put forward in the name of a 
theory, whether of normal or 
abnormal behaviour, or indeed 
of the physiology of the nervous 
system, has had to be revised. It 
is a criticism of Mr Wells’s book 
that he does not bring this point 
out. 

He has made the most of 
Pavlov’s fight for a science of 
behaviour and his fight against 
the introspective and almost 
mystical approaches of many 
contemporary psychologists, in- 
cluding such famous names as 
Yerkes and Lashley, and with 
this most people are sympa- 
thetic. 

Unfortunately; Mr Wells does 
seem to be led away by this 
to deify Pavlov and his ideas in 
the name of a narrow science 
that also appears to have many 
political overtones which can do 
nothing but destroy much of Mr 
Wells’s purpose. 


Modern Techniques Ignored 


It would be interesting to 
know why no mention was made 
of the revision of Pavlov’s 
theory by Konorski; why, also, 
it never appears to be mentioned 
that Pavlov’s neurophysiological 
theories, admittedly ad hoc, have 
been ignored by serious neuro- 
physiologists for years. There is 
a general lack of information on 
other modern psychiatric tech- 
niques and psychological work 
that are in keeping with the 
Pavlov tradition and are yet 
ignored, even when they are ob- 
viously an improvement on 
Pavlov’s own work. 

This book is fairly well writ- 
ten—there are a few moments 
of unhappy journalese—and the 
subject of the study is of the 
utmost interest, but it is difficult 
to believe that serious students 
will learn a great deal from the 
book, and the general reader 
will almost certainly get a false 
impression of the historical 
development of the science of 
behaviour. 

This book is spoiled ultimately 
by its onesidedness and air of 
propaganda, and 
worthy of its subject. 


is thus 


ON THE AIR 


THE DEVIL ON THE 
BRAINS TRUST 


by A. D. COHEN 


UNING in other 
morning to the Home 
Service at for me an un- 


wonted hour, I happened to 
hear ‘Lift Up Your Hearts’ for 
the first time (three million peo- 
ple listen to it every morning). 
This particular day’s pep talk— 
for such it is—was by the 
Bishop of Coventry, who took 
for his theme ‘the most terrible 
place in the world’. He spoke 
of a bleak November morning 
when he stood on the site of 
what was once Belsen—a great 
plain covered with the collective 
graves of thousands of victims 
of the Nazi gas chamber. In the 
centre was a wooden cross. The 
Bishop described all this with 
admirable restraint ; but anxious 
to improve the occasion, he 
asked his listeners: “What would 
you have done if you had been 
in that gas queue awaiting death, 
and a stranger had come up to 
you and offered to take your 
place?’ That, said the Bishop, 
is what Jesus Christ offers each 
one of us. How (I mused) if the 
man in the queue should decline 
—very properly, most decent 
people would agree—to save his 
own iife at the expense of an- 
other’s? It would make nonsense 
of the Bishop’s little act. 


Heated Argument 


The Brains Trust has returned 
to radio at second-hand—that is, 
the sound track of Sunday’s TV 
programme is served up in the 
Home Service on Tuesday after 
the one o’clock News. I listened 
in to the repeat on July 9, when 
the Trust discussed among other 
things the Devil and Original 
Sin. Both topics were no doubt 
chosen with an eye to the 
speakers composing that day’s 
panel, namely Dr Julian Huxley, 


Prof A. J. Ayer, Father D’Arcy, 
and Lord David Cecil, as bonnie 
a foursome for the purpose as 
anyone could wish. 

It was evident from the start 
that the Catholics were in a 
fighting mood. Father D’Arcy 
thrust aside as ‘nonsense’ Pro- 
fessor Ayer’s frank expression 
of disbelief in the Devil (or, for 
that matter, in God), while Lord 
David Cecil discovered a supe- 
riority complex in Dr Huxley. 
Nothing, however, could ruffle 
Dr Huxley, and Professor Ayer 
might have been a Sten-gun 
endowed with the power of 
logical thought as he remorse- 
lessly raked the enemy positions 
one by one. 


Two First Causes? 


Talking of the Devil, Dr Hux- 
ley reminded them that all 
influences hostile to men were 
once personified as gods and 
demons. Today we no longer 
speak, e.g. of demonic posses- 
sion, but of madness. Father 
D’Arcy was not so sure about 
that: foreign missionaries had 
come across cases of possession 
which could be explained in no 
other way. Granted bacteria 
cause disease, Lord David Cecil 
wanted to know who put the 
bacteria there? If we are look- 
ing for a First Cause, rejoined 
Professor Ayer, we shall have to 
look for two First Causes, which 
lands us in Manicheanism. 

At this stage, the argument 
getting too hot, the Chairman 
quickly passed on to the next 
question. This turned out to be 
on the value of watching ducks 
as a means of relaxation. (Who- 
ever fixed the order of the 
questions was following a 
method well known to Zen 
Buddhism, which is, to answer 
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some too abstruse question with 
a slap in the face or a piece of 
deliberate nonsense. ‘Satori’, as 
it is called, can be very effective 
sometimes.) 


No Agreement 


Then came the question about 
Original Sin, which set the fur 
flying again. Father D’Arcy 
defined it as simply a sense of 
deprivation, of being cut off 
from God; but that is a view, 
it was pointed out, not many 
Churchmen would accept. For 
Dr Huxley, man, the product of 
evolution, possesses original 
virtue as well as original sin: 
there is no need to assume a 
fall from some former state of 
grace. Professor Ayer—who, in 
Father D’Arcy’s opinion, is him- 
self ‘a walking example of Ori- 
ginal Sin-—found the whole idea 
immoral. 

On this question, as on the 
first, an  unbridgeable gulf 
divided the opposing sides. 


An Urgent Need 


As I write, the Second Con- 
gress of the International 
Humanist and Ethical Union 
begins its sittings at Conway 
Hall under the presidency of 
Lord Boyd Orr. It is a remark- 
able gathering and demonstrates, 
though in a small way as yet, 
that behind the many masks 
men wear, religious, political 
and what not, there is the same 
face—the Face of Man. Where 
others seek to drive apart, 
humanism brings together in 
reason and in truth. The event 
deserved at least a passing men- 
tion from the BBC. I see no 
signs of this in the Radio Times 
to hand this morning (July 27), 
which splashes instead the 
World Scouts Jamboree, an 
excellent institution no doubt, 
but the boys will one day 
grow up. 

At any rate, the provision of 
wider broadcasting opportunities 
is not the least urgent of the 
many questions the Congress 
will have to consider and act 
upon. ‘More air’, in both senses 
of the word, is what a young 
movement like ours demands 
above all else. 
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HUMANIST 
GUIDE TO BOOKS 


INSTINCT IN MAN, by 
Ronald Fletcher (Allen & Un- 
win, 40s). This is an excellent 
book, full of information which 
the layman will find fascinating 
and the student exceedingly use- 
ful. At one time the term 
‘instinct’ was used so widely and 
so loosely that its value for 
serious scientific work came to 
be doubted. McDougall over- 
saturated the market and Freud 
made confusion worse’ con- 
founded by injecting a meta- 
physical connotation. He talked, 
for example, of Life and Death 
instincts, and despite his tremen- 
dous achievements in other 
directions he showed himself to 
be: as ignorant of biology as he 
was of anthropology. 

It is not surprising that a way 
was sought, though not found, 
of avoiding the employment of 
such a slippery word. There can 
be no doubt that throughout the 
animal kingdom there are pat- 
terns of behaviour which are 
inborn. They do not have to be 
learned and it is difficult to des- 
cribe them in such alternative 
terms as ‘need’, ‘drive’ and 
‘reflex’. All subsequent learning 
is a modification of this innate 
endowment and cannot be fully 
understood without reference 
to it. 

Since 1930 a great deal of new 
experimental work has_ been 
done on animal behaviour and 
Dr Fletcher gives an admirable 
account of the results. He is 
critical of some of Freud’s find- 
ings, but he is not antagonistic 
to psycho-analysis. The task he 
set himself was to relate the 
concept of instinct as used in 
psycho-pathology with the con- 
cept employed in comparative 
psychology. 

In the concluding chapter on 
the implications of his inquiry 
he is scathing on the religious 
propaganda put over by the 
BBC. He has some provocative 
comments to make on educa- 
tional theory and reaches the 


general conclusion that ‘Comte’s 
ideas on establishing a world 
religion based upon humanism 
are not so improbable as they 
are often regarded, and we may 
remember that Graham Wallas 
expresses similar views in his 
book Human Nature in Politics’. 


THE FOURTH WAY, by 
P. D. Ouspensky (Routledge, 
40s). G. J. Gurdjieff was a 
strange, almost legendary 
character who appealed to both 
the half-baked and a certain 
type of intellectual. Katherine 
Mansfield died at his establish- 
ment near Fontainebleu. Ous- 
pensky, no mean mathematician, 
was his chief interpreter. The 
title of Ouspensky’s posthumous 
work, In Search of the Miracu- 
lous, will hardly commend it to 
readers of this journal. Some 
may recall the vogue of his 
earlier book Tertium Organum, 
with its grandiose sub-title, ‘A 
Key to the Enigmas of the 
World’. But the unsolved enigma 
is how a man of undoubted 
brilliance could provide such a 
mixture of sense and nonsense. 

That particular blend of 
mysticism and the Fourth 
Dimension—Pythagoras with a 
dash of Blavatsky—has lost its 
novelty. Mystagogues nowadays 
get more help from psychology 
than mathematics. And _ this 
enormous, verbatim record of 
conversations with Ouspensky 
about Gurdjieff’s teaching is 
mainly (though not wholly) psy- 
chological. Only the most reso- 
lute seeker for esoteric wisdom 
will succeed in ploughing 
through 437 pages of questions 
and answers. It is almost as 
exhausting and far less agreeable 
than climbing Mount Meru. 

The three traditional ways of 
gaining enlightenment are said 
to be those of the fakir, monk, 
and yogi. Ouspensky proposes 
a fourth way which can be fol- 
lowed without retirement from 
the world. It is put forward as 
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a technique of developing a 
higher state of consciousness. 
The idea seems to be that most 
people behave like automata. 
They are creatures of condi- 
tioned reflexes. Compared with 
what they might become they 
are virtually asleep. By careful 
training, however, they can 
awake and discover new poten- 
tials of experience in themselves. 
They can achieve this by culti- 
vating self-consciousness in acts 
that are normally automatic. 
They can, so to speak, become 
masters of their lives instead of 
slaves of the machine. Gradually 
they will attain a state of cons- 
ciousness in which ‘being’ and 
‘knowing’ are identical. 

Whether or not the intensified 
introversion which would result 
is a good thing may be doubted. 
Our automatism, like the mach- 
ines we invent—is a_labour- 
saving device. It is necessary to 
spare ourselves as much as pos- 
sible the trouble of thinking and 
the burden of innumerable im- 
pressions we_ receive. But 
whereas this point is interesting 
and arguable the cosmic theories 
of both Ouspensky and Gurdjieff 
can have no appeal whatever for 
those who take science seriously. 
The humanist will leave them to 
the gurus of Kensington and 
Tibet. 


DEMOCRACY ENG- 
LAND, by Diana Spearman 
(Rockcliffe, 30s). Analyses and 
appraisals of the British Consti- 
tution are still much written and 
probably much read and not 
only by students, even though 
sociological studies seem to have 
usurped their once proud posi- 
tion as guardians of old liberties 
and creators of new. Mrs Diana 
Spearman, who wrote a sound 
book, Modern Dictatorship, has 
now this book to lure the intel- 
ligent reader away from the 
reports based on a_ thousand 
questionnaires or observations 
of life in primitive societies to 
the more everyday and robust 
arguments about what is meant 
by representative government as 
the deliberate and self-conscious 
action of self-regulating citizens. 
Not that she takes too much for 
granted nor has the confidence 


of the Age of Reason in political 
constitutions. She is at her his- 
torical best in presenting the 
political facts of the pre-1832 
era of virtual rather than actual 
representation and at her critical 
best in her very up-to-date 
chapter on ‘Trade Unionists, 
Bureaucrats and Bosses’. Read- 
ers who like to find in political 
studies what they already believe 
and who enjoy being persuaded 
of what they hold dearest may 
be disturbed by this book what- 
ever their convictions. For 
example, Plamenatz wrote 
‘utilitarianism is destroyed and 
no part of it left standing’, 
perhaps a summing up which 
enjoys wide acceptance. Mrs 
Spearman, on the contrary, 
suggests that the utilitarian doc- 
trine is dead in the common- 
rooms of colleges but that if a 
poll were taken and people were 
canvassed whether they agreed 
that humans were dominated by 
a search for happiness and that 
the aim of government should 
be the greatest good of the 
greatest number ninety-nine out 
of a hundred would heartily 
agree. 

Then if these doctrines are 
wrong, ‘and if each man is 
not the best judge of his own 
interests, there is no basis for 
believing that majority rule will 
produce decisions which are 
either just or adequate, except 
some form of the general will’— 
and that is also generally re- 
jected, having been found to be 
the sheet anchor of autocracy. 
No particular doctrine is recom- 
mended in these pages but 
many are critically dealt with, 
and even more useful, there is 
much about practice and _ its 
history. 

In England, the author asserts, 
democracy sprang from liberty, 
not liberty from democracy, and 
in this statement, dangerously 
oversimplified as it may seem, 
is the clue to an intriguing and 
stimulating argument about 
theory and practice, and especi- 
ally about political facts, which 
should do a great deal of good 
to those whose political assump- 
tions may be less succinct but 
equally oversimplified. There is, 
however, something Burke-like 


in these pages which the radi- 
cally inclined will find suspect. 
But an open mind never did 
even a radical any harm. Mrs 
Spearman’s lucid narrative will 
indeed do no one any harm and 
some of her asides will charm 
and even amuse, which is some- 
thing in a book about govern- 
ment. 


THE SEA DREAMER: A 
Definitive Biography of Joseph 
Conrad, by Gerard Jean-Aubry 
(Allen & Unwin, 25s). The 
author, Conrad’s close friend, 
was bequeathed the personal 
papers and has been engaged in 
translating the novels into 
French. But this does not guar- 
antee a definitive biography. M 
Jean-Aubry has to his credit the 
Life and Letters of 1927, but 
while belittling this earlier effort 
as a rough sketch he in fact 
stays very close to it. He is too 
chatty and does not write 
enough as the objective arbiter 
among the critical opinions of 
many others. Let him only 
resign that too proud claim to 
finality and we can welcome a 
book which tells its fascinating 
story with a considerable amount 
of gusto. 

Fascination was Galsworthy’s 
word for Conrad’s leading 
characteristic—the fascination of 
his ‘deeply affectionate heart and 
his far-ranging subtle mind’. 
Strange vicissitudes and bitter 
pangs of secret anxiety were all 
transmuted into some of our 
greatest fiction. Fascinated in- 
deed to meet the boy who fell 
in love with the sea before he 
ever saw it, who later adopted 
his second career with an appar- 
ently accidental suddenness ; to 
watch him learning his third 
language of English aboard a 
little coaster between Lowestoft 
and Newcastle. It is not so 
generally known that Conrad 
himself is Lord Jim ; he felt that 
he had abandoned his national 
ship in its misfortune. But ‘a 
man’s real life is that accorded 
him in the thoughts of other 
men by reason of respect or 
natural love’. By that test the 
life of our most distinguished 
literary exile is surely amply 
justified. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Intelligence of Animals 


Sir,—With reference to Dr 
Maurice Burton’s thought - 
stirring article in your August 
issue, may I comment briefly? 
Neither dogs nor humans can 
‘make up their minds’. The 
‘make up’ (thoughts) depends on 
circumstances. Somethings ‘not 
ourselves’. There is no evidence 
of an /, transcending and con- 
trolling. Minds come under the 
law of ‘Cause and Effect’. From 
experience impressions come, 
causing intelligence (thoughts). 
There is no 7 to prevent them 
from coming or going, or to 
decide their nature. As J cannot 
‘make up my mind’, J am also 
unable to ‘change my mind’). 
Perusal of a book, listening to a 
talk, may cause a change of 
thought, but / didn’t change it, 


obviously. 
If my conclusions are un- 
sound, perhaps some more 


enlightened humanist will kindly 
say where—C. E. RATCLIFFE, 
Clevedon, Somerset. 


Sm,—Dr Burton’s article on 
Jasper the Jay was particularly 
interesting to me _ because it 
reminded me of another jay 
who lived nearly 2,000 years ago. 
The story is told by Plutarch in 
his essay ‘On the Intelligence of 
Animals’, chap 19 (Moralia, 
973b-e), which I translate as 
follows: 


I can tell you a story about this, 
which I heard from many Greek 
and Roman eyewitnesses. A 
barber with a shop in Rome near 
the so-called Greek forum kept a 
remarkably loquacious jay, which 
would reproduce human words and 
animal noises and musical sounds, 
without any compulsion but simply 
through spontaneous habit and its 
eagerness to leave nothing unsaid 
and unimitated. It happened that 
a rich man’s funeral passed by 
that place, to the accompaniment 
of a band of trumpeters ; and the 
usual halt being made there, the 
trumpeters, well known for their 
skill, played numerous ‘encores’ 
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before moving on. From that day 
the jay was voiceless and speech- 
less, not uttering a sound even to 
intimate its own needs. Its silence 
seemed therefore even more 
remarkable than its loquacity, and 
some people suspected the barber's 
competitors of having doped it; 
but the majority surmised that the 
trumpets had deafened it and that 
it had lost its voice with its hear- 
ing. Neither supposition was 
correct. It was apparently just the 
bird’s imitative faculty practising 
by withdrawing into itself and 
tuning up and preparing its voice 
as though it were a musical instru- 
ment. For suddenly it began to 
pour out sounds again—not the 
usual old mimicries, but the tunes 
played by the trumpets, accurately 
reproduced down to the last detail 
of beat and rhythm. Thus, as I 
said, their capacity to teach them- 
selves is a greater sign of reasoning 
than their ability to learn from 
others. 


This does seem to shed light 
on the question whether Jasper 
practised in secret.—D. B. 
Grecor, Northampton. 


Gilbert Murray 

Sir,—The many letters I had 
from honoured friend 
Gilbert Murray were a great joy 
to me. 

A question I raised, he said, 
often bothered him. ‘Where you 
have Dissenters you could 
simply say non-Churchmen or 
non-Anglicans. But how to des- 
cribe those who do not accept 
the traditional theology of their 
country is a difficult problem. 
Nonconformist and Dissenter 
would do excellently if they 
were not already used up. Most 
people are content to let their 
religious beliefs be settled by 
geography: if born in India you 
have one mythology, if born in 
Scotland another, in Italy an- 
other, and so on. What are we 
to call the comparatively few 
people who are not content with 
this? Rationalist is not a good 
word ; it suggests Thomas Aqui- 


nas and the schoolmen. On the 
whole I think Freethinker or 
Free Thinker is about the best. 
The people in question do break 
free from a tradition imposed on 
them from without, and they 
cultivate free thought. It is also 
wider in its scope than Agnostic, 
though no doubt most Free- 
thinkers are agnostic. People 
are a little shy of Freethinker as 
not quite respectable, but free 
thought is respectable enough. 
Humanist seems to be catching 
on, but I do not think it very 
satisfactory. I have rather 
capitulated to the word human- 
ist, as you will see from my 
Conway Lecture, “Myths and 
Ethics”. 1 really think Free- 
thinker is the best. word, especi- 
ally as it corresponds to Libre 
Penseur and Freisinniger.’ 

I once suggested to the editor 
of the Freethinker that he should 
amend his title by making it 
into two words, but he would 
not.—J. W. ROBERTSON Scott, 
cH, Kingham, Oxford. 


Shakespeare’s Vocabulary 
Sir,—It would be interesting 
to know how Mr Evans arrives 
at the figure of 15,000 words 
which he estimates to be Shake- 
speare’s vocabulary against 
Milton’s 8,000 words. I suggest 
there is no comparison between 
Milton’s figure and that of 
Shakespeare. Milton was a poet, 
pure and simple, whereas Shake- 
speare was a man of the theatre 
—so therein lies the difference. 
The plays he wrote were from 
all kinds of sources, so any esti- 
mate of a vocabulary would be 
irrelevant. In Elizabethan times 
plays belonged to the theatre 
and the business of the dramatist 
was to refurbish existing mate- 
rial, adding to it his own con- 
ception of the play to be given. 
So Shakespeare altered old plays 
and used Holinshed for histori- 
cal subjects, or Plutarch for 
Roman plays. Then it is known 
that there is evidence of much 
collaboration with other writers: 
Wilkins is mentioned in connec- 
tion with Pericles, and very little 
of Timon of Athens is attributed 
to Shakespeare. Even Hamlet is 
based on Ur Hamlet, and the 
final play is a hotch-potch from 
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other sources. Much of Henry 
VIII is considered to be indebted 
to Fletcher. These are only a 
few cases, so what becomes of 
the vaunted vocabulary? 

What Shakespeare gave us 
was his poetic genius, which 
glorified the plays by his exqui- 
site language and dramatic 
power. His works abound with 
anachronisms, geographical and 
historical errors, which may be 
discovered if anti-Stratfordians 
will take the trouble. The 
‘vocabulary’ stunt is on a par 
with the rest of anti-Shake- 
spearianism. bottom it 
reflects intellectual and aristo- 
cratic snobbery.—T. L. PEERS, 
Nottingham. 


Humanist Faith 


Sir,—Denigrating the Christ- 
ian Church is certainly unhelpful. 
but analysing its teaching is 
most rewarding as it shows 
what must be discarded and 
what retained. Most of our 
modern religious problems (using 
the word ‘religious’ broadly) are 
due to a long-standing confusion 
between theology and ethics. 
The sun, verdure, and mortuary 
gods of ancient Egypt were 
nothing but myths invented by 
pious and imaginative men, but 
there was an undercurrent of 
ethics which had a real basis in 
social experience. 

Jacobi suggests’ that 
humanists should ‘get together to 
form some sort of positive sys- 
tem of belief that will satisfy 
their followers and provide an 
alternative faith for those dis- 
illusioned by the Church’. The 
theological aspect, as already 


stated above, is being met by 
Science, but humanists who 
take matters seriously must 
make an effort to read scientific 
publications if they really want 
to improve their knowledge of 
the universe. Only by so doing 
can they advance beyond the 
now inadequate concepts of 
orthodox religion. The ethical 
aspect, on the other hand, is 
already met by the moral ad- 
monitions of the world’s sages, 
but the codes of conduct must 
be disentangled from dogmatic 
theology and detached from the 
legends which have accumulated 
round the unwitting founder of 
Christianity. Teaching unselfish- 
ness may not be as easy or as 
exciting as propagating a faith 
based on supposed miraculous 
happenings recorded in a book 
sanctified by tradition and 
gradually refined to words of 
matchless prose. It cannot, how- 
ever, be beyond the wit of 
humanist-inclined educationalists 
first to write text-books preserv- 
ing the moral maxims of past 
ages, then to devise means of 
teaching children the funda- 
mental elements of social con- 
duct by secular example and 
practical application and so by 
that means ‘to inspire, to move 
people to positive good, and to 
satisfy deeply’. — WILLIAM 
SmitH, Wokingham, Berkshire. 


The Man in the Machine 


Sir,—If Mr C. E. Ratcliffe 
and, as I suspect, most readers 
of The Humanist, really do be- 
lieve that men are in their ulti- 
mate essence not other than very 
complicated mechanisms, then 
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as they pursue their investiga- 
tions deeper and deeper into the 
heart of reality they will dis- 
cover, not God or the Holy 
Spirit or anything of the kind 
that will embarrass them into 
the removal of their hats in the 
presence of something greater 
than themselves, but simply 
their own familiar selves. It is 
the claim implicitly made, of 
course, in our propagandist book 
Music and Reason, an apter 
title of which would be ‘The 
Low-Down on Music: Or 
Genius Debunked’. 

Minds of this quality are in- 
capable of evaluating such ordi- 
nary chaps as myself. The claim 
that they would even be aware 
of what they were talking about 
with such men as_ Christ, 
Socrates, Shakespeare, and Beet- 
hoven is obviously nonsense.— 
H. E. W. Gay, Sandwich, Kent. 


A Degrading Entertainment 


Sir,—May | put in a plea for 
all freethinkers and humanists 
who wish to further the ‘good 
life’ to do all they can to dis- 
courage friends and fellow mem- 
bers from attending bull-fights 
while visiting Spain. The cruel 
treatment and suffering of the 
poor old worn-out horses forced 
into the ring, and the injuries 
inflicted on an angry and bewil- 
dered bull, are not only cruelties 
civilization should not tolerate 
but they have a_ degrading 
influence on the spectators as 
well. 

A well-known veterinary sur- 
geon told me that if English and 
American visitors who go to 
bull-fights could see the condi- 
tion of the horses in the stables 
before and after bull-fights they 
would, if normal decent people, 
be sickened and disgusted. 

In conclusion, may I refer 
travellers to the second volume 
of Sir Alfred Munning’s auto- 
biography and to H. V. Morton’s 
latest book on Spain, where this 
subject is dealt with factually 
and not sentimentally. Let the 
international body of humanists 
give the lead to the Roman 
Catholic Church in trying to 
stop this bestial so-called sport. 
— SyLv1A WINCKWORTH, 
Brighton. 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


E are grateful to Mr 
Wie S. L. Gilmour and 
to The Observer. which 


published his article ‘Prospect 
for Humanism’, as a result of 
which we have received many 
inquiries. Mr Gilmour helped 
to found the Cambridge Human- 
ists in 1955. This group was so 
successful from the start that it 
is clear that an increasing num- 
ber of people are receptive to 
our message if only it could 
reach them. For a short defini- 
tion of humanism the following 
quotation from the Aims of the 
Cambridge Humanists can 
hardly bettered: ‘The 
Society’s premise is that human 
problems can and must be faced 
in terms of human intellectual 
and material resources without 
invoking supernatural authority’. 


* * * 


We are inevitably dependent 
on the energy and resourcefui- 
ness of our members for starting 
new groups either in the univer- 
sities or outside. Anyone who 
thinks that such an opportunity 
exists in his own locality should 
write to us so that we can give 
publicity to the project. Two 
members anxious to form local 
groups in their respective dis- 
tricts would like members living 
in these neighbourhoods to get 
in touch with them. We hope 
that there will be a response to 
the efforts of Mr F. Jefferies, 18 
Massey Park, Wallasey, Cheshire, 
and Mr J. Lewis-Sword, 90 
Laburnum Avenue, Wallsend. 
Mr _ Lewis-Sword succeeded in 
getting a notice published in the 
Newcastle Evening Chronicle, 
which gave valuable publicity to 
the work of the RPA. 


* * * 


The growth of rationalism and 
humanism outside this country 
is illustrated by the various 
organizations which are now 
associated with the [HEU. The 
smallest is the Japanese Human- 
ist Society and almost all the 
members are college professors 
and writers. In Japan there is no 


strong theistic tradition or domi- 
nant Christian background, and 
humanism is not regarded either 
as an alternative religion or an 
alternative to religion. 

We have previously drawn 
attention to the Humanist Ethi- 
cal League of Norway and the 
Radical Humanist Movement in 
India, which continues the work 
of M. N. Roy. In view of the 
controversy and occasional con- 
fusion over labels, it is interest- 
ing to note that the Humanist 
Association of Johannesburg. 
which was formed in 1953, 
changed its name to the Ration- 
alist Association, by a unani- 
mous vote, two years later. Last 
January Dr Edward Roux told 
the Annual Meeting of his 
attempts to restore evolution cn 
the biology syllabus of high 
schools in the Transvaal. The 
conference of biology teachers 
at which he proposed this step 
in a formal resolution violently 
denounced the theory of evolu- 
tion. So there is plenty of work 
for rationalists to do in Johan- 
nesburg and we applaud those 
who are fighting all over again 
the battle of Tennessee. 

* * * 


The results of the Essay Com- 
petition on “The Case for or 
against Atomic Warfare’, open 
to all under thirty years of age, 
are as follows: 1, R. I. Odell; 
2, Michael Randle; 3, Brian 
Jones. The judges had the ut- 
most difficulty in making their 
choice because although the 
standard of entries was good 
none stood out so conspicuously 
that the right decision seemed 
obvious. They would like to 
thank all who took part in this 
competition and whose efforts 
were often of considerable merit. 
The winners were notified that 
they could attend free of charge 
the six-day Congress of the 
IHEU, but in addition we have 
decided to award three consola- 
tion prizes of a six months’ 
subscription to The Humanist. 
Perhaps the most remarkable 
entry was an essay by T. Boakes. 
aged thirteen, which deserves the 


highest praise. If the essays had 
been judged in relation to the 
circumstances of each entrant 
the youngest competitor would 
have had first prize. 


* 


Groups and their Activities 

Orpington Humanist Group. 
Sherry’s Restaurant, High Street. 
Orpington. Sunday, Sept 8, 7 pm. 
W. A. Gethin, OBE, BSc, ‘Esper- 
anto, the International Lan- 
guage’. Sunday, Sept 22, Ramble 
to Kevington and Crockenhiil. 
Assemble Anglesea Arms 11 am. 
Leader will meet visitors at 
Orpington Station. Train leaves 
Victoria 10.4. 

Sutton Humanist Group, 
Myosotis Hall, 332 Carshalton 
Road (corner of Cambridge 
Road, near Windsor Castle), 
Carshalton. Sunday, September 
15, 7.15 pm, “Youth Employ- 
ment Service’. Meetings held 
third Sunday of each month. 

Manchester Humanist Fellow- 
ship. Hon Sec, Miss Amy 
Holland, 516 Edge Lane, Droyls- 
den, Manchester. 

Cardiff Humanist Group. 
Hon Sec, W. T. Morgan, 11 
Heath Street, Cardiff. 

North Staffs Humanist Group, 
Guildhall, | Newcastle - under - 
Lyme. 

Slough Humanist Group, Hon 
Sec, W. T. Dendy, 32 Parry 
Green South, Langley, Bucks. 

Aberdeen Humanist Group. 
Hon Sec, Tom Fyfe, 176 Carth- 
dee Road, Aberdeen. 

Bristol Rationalist Group. 
Hon Sec, P. Jordan, 18 Pem- 
broke Road, Southville, Bristol 3. 

Brixton Humanist Group. 
Hon Sec, Donald Ford, 95 St 
James’s Crescent, London, SW9. 

Chiswick Humanist Group. 
Hon Sec, H. Penfold, 22 Stand- 
ish Road, London, W6. 

East Surrey Humanist Group. 
Hon Sec, W. Edwardes, 5 Rus- 
sell Hill, Purley, Surrey. 

Edinburgh Humanist Group. 
Hon Sec, Miss D. Swan, 
‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead, Midlo- 
thian. 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WC1. Annual 
Reunion, Sun, Sept 29, 3-6.30 pm. Social. 
Speeches, Music. A _ cordial welcome is 
extended to all members of the RPA, 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 


the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 
received not later than Monday, September 9. 


3 4 5 7 8 
ACROSS DOWN 9 

1 More than 10 (Tennyson) 2 Cromwell's dreadnoughts? 

(4-6) 9) 10 
9 A pioneer aviator (6) 3 See (7) 
10 Toe corns on the head (8) 4 Seven is pointless and a 
11 Former railway employee maternal (3) 12 r 
. may carn dollars (8) : 5 This may water this (4) 3 
iz aes pant of the ship 6 More than 13 (Tennyson) 14 15 

6- 

14 Little Brother comes back =e 

to the ball G) 7 Legal wrath may be fatal [yg 17 18 
16 The thoughts of Jerome 4) = 
17 Considers—as Alice might 8 Nine show purpose in 

have done! (8) manuscript (5) 
19 Tea-time’s an assessment 13 No moral bond gets con- 1g 20 2i 

(8) fused (6-5) 
21 In this garment you might 15 Lawyer's terse instructions 2 

speculate (4) G) 
22 Sartorial spasm (3) 18 Vulgar and insipid (9) 23 by) 
24 Dark part of New York 20 In the meanwhile, bury 
(6) im! 25 26 
25 Jack's objectives (8) 21 I go green in France with 
27 Records of four in the dizziness (7) > | 28 

vaults (8) 

; ; 23 Yet it may be illicit (5) 

29 vestment in nothing 

lacks colour (6) 26 Canvas (4) 
30 Plaything for a dramatist 28 Trigonometrical lettuce 30 

(10) 


THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 


Please show this to a friend 


The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its chief aims are (1) 
To promote intellectual liberty ; (2) To spread 
scientific knowledge; (3) To liberate the mind from 


RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 


super stition. 


of joining. 


All members receive : 
THE Humanist. Monthly for one year from date 


SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER 


THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1957. 88 pp. The con- 
tributors include J. B. S. Haldane, Margaret 
Se B. Farrington, E. Grebenik, Asa Briggs, 

J. Blackham, Royston Pike, Ernest Gellner. 


I accept your Special Offer in 
The Humanist and enclose £1 1s 
entitling me to membership of 
The Rationalist Press Association 
for one year from date of enrol- 
ment. I am in agreement with the 
objects of the Association and 
undertake to abide by the Rules 
and Regulations set forth in the 
Memorandum and Articles of 
Association.* 


[BLOCK LETTTERS PLEASE] 


New members will also receive the following books MR 

THe Feast oF UNREASON. By Hector Hawton. 

AN Easy OUTLINE OF ASTRONOMY. By M. David- 5 eee 

YouR BoDy: How IT IS BUILT AND HOW IT 
Works. By Dr D. Stark Murray. 115 pp, illus. nein 

THE CHEMISTRY OF Lire, By J. S.D. Bacon. 118 pp. a 
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‘A book full of colourful information...’ 


THE BACKGROUND OF ASTRONOMY 


HENRY C. KING. 18s net. Special ed for members of RPA or TRC (Fhinker’s Reading Club) 
12s 6d 

‘To write a book of this kind calls for a wide and detailed specialist knowledge, not only of ancient 
and modern astronomy, but also of the vast complex of social history, astrology, medicine, philo- 
sophy, and religion which formed for so long the only context of astronomical ideas. The author... 
has many of the required qualifications, and no reader wili fail to be impressed . . . a book full of 
colourful information, interest, and life’ TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


‘The 4,000 years separating the astrologer priests of Mesopotamia from Copernicus were those in 
which astronomy was most closely related to alchemy, medicine, and religion; of these early specu- 
lations the author gives a valuable and interesting account. DAILY TELEGRAPH 


‘Can be most warmly recommended to the general reader as an introduction to the fascinating story 
of man’s gradual appreciation of his physical situation in the universe.” NEW SCIENTIST 


‘Lively, thought-provoking .. .’ 
THE ATOMIC AGE AND OUR BIOLOGICAL FUTURE 


H. V. BRONDSTED. 9s 6d net. RPA or TRC members’ edition, 6s 


‘Professor Brondsted concentrates on making the fundamentals more intelligible to the ordinary per- 
son. By means of carefully worked-out similes and analogies he shows how radiation affects living 
cells and goes on to discuss the whole problem of genetic mutation in a lively, thought-provoking 
way. SCOTSMAN 


‘A book of the greatest importance... 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN TRIBAL SOCIETIES 


I. SCHAPERA. 21s net 
‘A book of the greatest importance to others besides anthropologists: students of political science 
and law will find the book invaluable and there is much in it to interest everyone concerned with 
human affairs. It will be studied for many years... THE LISTENER 


A masterly presentation of essential biology 


SEEDS OF LIFE: The Story of Sex in Nature from the Amoeba to Man 


JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES. 12s 6d net 
The author has written a book of exact and interesting knowledge, illuminated by a sense of wonder #@ 
at the beauty and complexity of living forms and of the intricate mechanisms that bring them into 
being. It will be found absorbing and enlightening both for the adult and for the younger reader. 3% 


Bernal’s radical reappraisal 


SCIENCE IN HISTORY 


¥. D. BERNAL. New edition, completely revised, 42s net. RPA or TRC members’ edition, 21s 


‘His mastery of the most diverse subjects in the history of science and in its present phase deserves 
the highest admiration.” NATURE 


C. A. WATTS & CO LTD, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2 


Published by H. I. Thompson Press Ltd, 28 St James's Place, London, SW1 (HYDe Park 3879), and printed in Great Britain by Villiers 
Publications, London, N19. Agents—for Australasia: Gordon & Gotch Ltd ; for the Union of South Africa: Central News Agency Ltd. 
Available in micro-film form to Libraries in the USA. Inquiries to University Microfilms, 313 N First St, Ann Arbor, Michigan, USA. 
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